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Prominent Figures in the Convention of the National 
Educational Association, Boston, July 6—10. 
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INVITATION. 


Visitors are always welcome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 
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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


he National Educational Association, which 

was organized in Philadelphia in 1857, is 
holding its forty-third convention in Boston this 
week, the sessions beginning Monday, July 6th, 
and ending on Friday, July 10th. The front 
cover page reproduces portraits of four promi- 
nent participants. Dr. Charles W. Eliot, presi- 
dent of Harvard University, is president of the 
association, also. Dr. William T. Harris, a 
native of Killingly, Connecticut, and a Yale 
man, was president of the association in 1875, 
and since 1889 has been the United States 
Commissioner of Education. The Hon. Charles 
B. Aycock, Governor of North Carolina, is called 
‘the educational governor,’’ because no man is 
doing more to promote the educational advance- 
ment of the Seuth. The Hon. Charles R. Skin- 
ner, a master of aggressive and original methods, 
is the superintendent of public instruction of the 
State of New York. With such leaders are 
associated many other ‘‘men of light and lead- 
ing,’’ and women, too, and that is a sufficient 
explanation of the interest progressive teachers 
take in the association. 

The association has met in New England but 
once before—in Boston in 1872. Yet this part 
of the country has been prominent all through 
its history. A Boston man was the secretary of 
the first convention. There have been eight 
presidents from New England. The oldest 
living officer is David N. Camp of New Britain, 
Connecticut, who was secretary in 1864, and 
the oldest living ex-president is Dr. J. L. 
Pickard of Portland, Maine, who filled the 
chair in 1871. Only five other states have as 
many active members as are enrolled from 
Massachusetts. 

For this meeting of the association more than 
a hundred papers were arranged for, most of 
them to be read and discussed in morning 
sessions of the sixteen separate sections or 
departments. General meetings took place in 
the evening in Mechanics Hall. Elaborate 
plans for entertainment covered every afternoon 
of the week. At the time of writing it is hard 
to forecast the attendance, but it is expected to 
reach twenty-five thousand. The ‘“record’’ 
convention was that at Los Angeles in 1899, 
when more than thirteen thousand active and 
associate members were registered. The coming 
to Boston of a greater number of thousands 
would only add zest to New England hospi- 
tality. is 

he charm of life at Newport is heightened in 

these days by ‘the young society women, 
who have introduced a new fashion of wearing 
their hair ‘* streaming down their backs, ’’ 
schoolgirl style, only half-contined by gorgeous 
ribbons. True, not all observers approve the 
innovation ; but the innovators say their action 
makes for coolness and comfort, and most people 
think the result is good to look at and the motive 
commendable. Along this line of reform the 
single braid would find supporters, too. 
F rua Tea,’’ complimentary to visiting 

clubwomen, was given by a Massachusetts 
woman’s club on a day in May. By all 
accounts it was a pleasant and successful affair ; 
but some of the details are a trifle perplexing. 
There was a fine display of relics and antiques, 
we are told; Revolution stories and poems were 
read, and old songs were ‘sung; the waitresses 
were costumed as Puritan maidens—and two of 
the principal personages wore wedding gowns 
constructed in the years 1840 and 1850. Surely 
these garments were hardly ‘‘colonial,’’ even 
if we allow the classification to cover features 
of the entertainment that originated in the last 
years of the eighteenth century. But the 
misplaced gowns inspire a suggestion to enter- 
tainment-givers. Why not make a ‘‘compara- 
tive exhibit’’ of the fashions of the last fifty or 
seventy-five or one hundred years? It would 
be comparatively easy to gather the material, 
and to young people of the present time it would 


be a fascinating display. 

A ware -lover whose ideal of happiness is a | 
pipe-organ in his own home, and time to 

play it, must read with something approaching | 


envy of the splendid instrument recently set up | | astonished family right and left. 
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in Woolsey Hall of Yale University, to the 
memory of John S. Newberry, late of Detroit. 
Persons who care less for music may be inter- 
ested in statistics of the organ, which cost more 
than thirty thousand dollars, and is said to be 
the best in America, and one of the best in the 
world. It is one hundred and ten feet wide, 
twenty-five feet deep and forty feet high. It 
contains more than forty-five hundred pipes. 
Some of them weigh more than half a ton and 
cost a thousand dollars or so. ‘The smallest, on 
the other hand, weighs a fraction of an ounce 
and is less than half an inch in length. Such 
an instrument is practically a half-dozen organs 
in one, of course, and there is no limit to the 
majestic and beautiful effects that may be 
produced with it. An enthusiast might well 
declare that it deserves a place in the university 
catalogue; that to hear it will be a liberal 
education. 


bes youth of America discovered long ago 
that peanuts are uncommonly filling, and 
four students of Norwich University, at North- 
field, Vermont, have for several months been 
putting that discovery to practical use. A young 
man working his way through college, who 
found it needful to pare expenses, demonstrated 





that a quart and a half of peanuts provided all 
the sustenance he needed for twenty-four hours, 
and when he bought the nuts by the sack his 


‘*board’’ cost him just a dollar a week, as | 


been paying ata fraternity house. Soon three 
other students joined the experimenter, and since | 
early in March these four have stuck to the | 
peanut diet, the only variation from the original | 
plan being that on two days in the week each | 
man eats three eggs ‘‘to supply the need of 
albumen.’’ The correspondént who tells the 
tale adds that three of the four peanuters are | 
identified with the athletic interests of the stu- 
dent body, and affirms that physically as well 
as mentally they are in better condition than 
ever before. ‘“‘ In the last twelve weeks the 
men have increased in weight, on an average, 
fifteen pounds.’’ Let the lean, the feeble and 
the wise women who run boarding-houses make 


a note of it. 
e © 


A QUEER BABY PARTNERSHIP. 


he recent story in The Youth’s Companion 

of Calico and her adopted babies has 
reminded a correspondent of a queer baby part- 
nership entered into by her businesslike cat, 
Jane, and an enterprising hen, which the chil- 
dren called Hetty. 


One snowy February afternoon, when the 
children were looking for eggs in the pe 
they came across Hett ~ hy the cat cuddled up 
together in a nest under the eaves. As Hetty 
expressed the universal hen-mother objections 
to local egg-hunting, the children concluded 
that if she had any eggs they were probably 
spoiled, and that she might as Swell keep them. 

A week later the egg-hunters were made 
doubly jubilant b Poe finding the nest overflowing 
with a mixture o eats and chickens. As 
the weather was stil cold, it was decided to 
leave the chickens where they were for the 

resent. Now began the a partnership. 

Juring the hen’s daily forage for food, Jane, 
the cat, regularly took charge of A... ‘affairs, 
washing and cleani up the chicks quite as 
industriously as she did her own babies. When 
it came Hetty’s turn to keep house, she would 
set about trying to induce the kittens to share 
in the choice findings she scratched up out of the 
hay. Convinced that her duty in this line was 
done, she would next proceed to brood the 
shivering. little cats, resolutely tucking back 
with her beak any sprawler that might venture 
forth from under her, determinedly ee 
Ca them to sleep with the customary chicken 


Of ome the children helped the partnership 
out materially by bringing the family supplies 
of corn-meal and milk. 

When the kittens were at last able to make 
open-eyed investigations, they seemed to put 
the chicks down as some kind of playthings, 
made for their especial benefit, and treated 
them accordingly. This view of affairs was 
never comprehended by the chickens, who 
habitually jumped wi an amazed squeak 
at every bat from a kitten’s paw. Sometimes 
this squeak was shrill with pain, but vengeance 
was swift, for the mother cat, if she happened 
by, would instantly give the offender a smart 
box on the ear. The chicks in turn, being 
somewhat mystified regarding cat nature, 
greatly troubled the family peace by inquisitively 
pecking at the kittens’ eyes. 

As the family reached the mouse-eating stage, 
Jane impartially brought the chickens their 
share of mice, both living and dead, and never 
seemed to understand why her offerings were 
always refused with such consternation. 

When the warm March days came the motle 
family was carried down into the barn-y 
where Hetty took charge of their wanderings. 
She soon became completely oblivious to her own 
babies in her endeavors to keep up with the 
kittens, who were forever dashing off in some 
unexpected direction, or going astray up a tree, 
leaving their perplexed guardian peering up at 
them with one eye, and clucking beseechingly. 
The only time now when things were ideal was 
during the after-dinner nap. 

So matters went on until the kittens began 

ing out nights. Then the partnership was 

issolved. Still the family did not wholly drop 
its.early habits, for all summer the different 
members assembled regularly for an afternoon 
nap under the gooseberry bush; and the chil- 
dren would often find them on rainy days 
snuggled up together in the barn. 

Although Hetty comforted herself with sue- 
| cessive families of ordinary chickens, she could 

never refrain from chasing after the cats when 
| they shot by her unexpectedly. However, she 
would immediately slink back to her squawking 
| brood, and wrathfully set about scratching the 





against the three dollars and a half he a 
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The publishers of The Youth’s Companion will be pleased to send to 
any one requesting it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military 
School, Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College 
or University in New England. Address, 

EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 








STO. ‘Institute and_Train- 
BO Stnoo, STAMMERERS' 22s ivemont St,Boston. 
POWDER POINT SCHOOL, 
DuxBuRY, MAss,. Individual tonchin Send for 
pictures and circular. F. KNAPP, 5. B. 
Williston Seminary Agstomy for Boys 

Prepares for college or golontibe _ medical schools. 
paiy equipped laboratories in ces, Chemistry and 


lology ew Athiotic I Field, rite we Ling htaw 
68d year. H. GAWYER » Principal. 


Dow Academy, Franconia, N. H. 


Both sexes. Thorough. Four courses. Prepares for 
College. Endowed. $180a year. For catalogue apply to 
DOW ACADEMY. 


Miss Annie Coolidge Rust’s Froehel - School 
Kindergarten Normal Classes, Preparatory and 


wo y 
Preparatory and 
Musi kind: rf clncte oth ve sy 
courses. Music on kindergar ion ne TF ea 
Catalogue. Address MI88 R' t Biocon be. ‘boston Mass, 

















MY SITUATION 


With RELIABLE FLOUR CO. was obtained for me 
by Burdett College of Actual Business and Shorthand. 
— IDA V. ANDERSON, Woburn. Write to Burdett 
| College, 6% Washington Street, Boston, for Journal. 


, University of Maine, Orono, Me. 
Courses in Ci Mechanical, Electrical En- 
Faw, Hee Cc cota Pharmacy, Agriculture, 
4aw. Elective courses in ges, Sciences, 
History, etc. Military Drill are Fear, pampeness 
about joaye ar. Geo. Emory Orono,Me. 


(COLLEGE of PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS. 


Standard 50 uirements. Allowance for service in 
Twenty-fourth year opens 
September 16th. Ample Ba .5 in actual practice. 
H. JACKSON, A. M., M. D., REGISTRAR 
Near voity Hospital, , Fa Avenue, BosTon, Mass. 


This School Fits Its Students | 
for the Carcer of 


Professional Nurse 


through a study course in the) 
theory of Nursing by carefully pre- 
pared nee personal corre-| 
d full Catal mai 
upon pone to the school. 
Chautauqua School of Nursing, 
218 Main St., Jamestown, N. Y. 


DEAN ACADEMY 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 





























Young men and young women find here a home- | 


like atmosphere, thorough and efficient training 
in every department of a broad culture, a loyal 
and bene school spirit. Liberal endowment 
permits liberal terms, $225 per year. 

For catalogue and ivieemucties address, 


| ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal, Franklin, Mass. 








CUSHING ACADEMY, 


Ashburnham, Mass. 

oun 5 Men and Young Women. _Lo- 
cation among the hills of Northern Centr: “J Mass. 
1100 feet above sea-level. Two hours’ ride from 
Boston. Modern Buildings. Several Courses of 
Study. Strong Music Departments. bingy [ »ped 
Laboratories. Large Gymnasium. New Athletic 
Field. Certificate Admits to Leading Colleges. 
200 to $250 pays all necessary expenses for board, 
room, tuition, ge Catalogue sent on request. 

. COWELL, A. M., Principal. 
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Sufficld 
Academy 





A refined, homelike and thoroughly equipped 
boarding-school for fifty boys. New chemical 
and physical laboratories, class rooms, dining- 
hall and sleeping-rooms. Heated by steam and 
lighted by electricity. Hot and cold water on 
every floor and in the best rooms. Thorough 
preparation for all leading colleges and tech- 
nical schools, Certificates issued. Tist year 
September 8th. For catalogue, address, 


Prin. H. L. THOMPSON, A. M., Suffield, Conn. 
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When in search of health 
Come Here and rest for mind and body. 
Your physician will agree. T mrougt Pullman Car Ser- 
vice fromm Boston for Steuben Sunitarium. Booklet free. 
STEU BEN SANITARIUM, Hornellsville, N.Y. 











BOYS’ 


MITCHELL'S MILITARY <®°%S;. 


Billerica, Mass. 


A strictly_select Military Home School. 
miles from Boston, and six miles from Lowell. Fits for 
business, technical schools and any college. Special 
a and training to young boys 7to 10. Limited to 50 

per year. Excellent military training. No 

day ye. - received. No examinations for entrance re- 
red — only regeese, good character. teachers 
gradu: ates of college, and instructors of experience. 
ceives boys from 7 to 16 inclusive. Manual training 
department thoroughly equipped. for illus. booklet. 


M. C. MITCHELL, Proprietor. 


COLORADO 


The delightful country of health- piving. light, dry air 
and inspiring scenery is the ideal” place to spend your 


Summer Vacation 


A country portoctly suited for either rest, recreation 
or sport, abounding in good hotels and qeeting 
places adapted to any man’s means. It isan yo 
sive place to visit, and the trip requires but one night 
en route from Chicago via the 


Chicago & North-Western Ry. 


An illustrated Booklet and other interesting printed 
matter about Colorado will be sent free to all persons 
addressing W. B. KNISKERN, Passenger Traffic Man- 
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ager 0. & -W. Ry., 22 Fifth Avenue, Chicago. 
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A School for Boys. 


The many considerations of a boy’s 
life at school form the text of a_pam- 
hlet that has been written about ROCK 
RIDGE HALI Though it may not 
influence a selection in favor of this 
school,it will be read with interest byall 
who are impressed with the — pment 
and methods that are essential for a 
thoroughly modern preparatory school. 
his pamphlet, which has been pre- 
pared with care and illustrated with 
numerous photographic reproductions, 
describes hoth by word and picture the 
advantages, natural beauty and historic 
interest of ‘the school’s surroundings. 
Sent without charge on request. 


DR. GC. R. WHITE, Principal, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 








“NEVER-BURN” 


Dripping Pans 
Bread Pans 
Roasters & Bakers 


by Hardware and House Furnishing stores. 
our great baking outfit. 








Steel rods along bottom absolutely prevent burning. 
Free Booklet “A 
Write for it to Cleveland, Ohio. 


THE BRONSON-WALTON CO., Makers. 


Sold 
” tells about "“NEVER-BURN” Pans and 


Pans last four times as long as others. 
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a... GARNETT and 
L young Doctor Holcomb 
=< scrambled panting up 
the grass terrace above the ten- 
nis courts. 

‘*Maysville’s going to have a 
new champion this year, 
judge!”’ the doctor called to a 
stout, gray-haired man sitting 
on the veranda of the club- 
house. ‘I’m out of it.’’ 

**You don’t mean you’ve been 
letting the boy beat you, Alec?’’ said 
Judge Garnett. ‘‘It’s sort of mean to raise 
the youngster’s hopes that way in practice. ’’ 

**All he leaves me to hope is that he’ll 
get nervous in the tournament,’’ laughed 
Holcomb. ‘‘He’s beaten me every day for 
a week.’’ ; 

The ground man handed Holcomb a letter 
as he entered the club-house. The doctor 
opened it and then glanced at Tom. 

“Did you ever hear of Ranson V. Per- 
kins ?’’ he asked. 

‘*Who—the Eastern tennis crack? The 
fellow who won the Deep Harbor tourna- 
ment and got into the semifinals at Newport 
last year ?’’ 

**The same. He sends his entry for the 
Maysville championship. ’’ 

Tom’s face lighted at the news. 

“That’s fine, isn’t it?’’ he said. ‘‘I had 
no idea when we made this an open tour- 
nament that we’d catch one of the big 
cracks right off.’’ 

He seemed not to think of the way in 
which his own chances would be lessened 
by Perkins’s coming, and the doctor liked 
his spirit. 

‘*T’ve always wanted to see one of those 
Eastern cracks play,’’ Tom continued. ‘‘I 
wonder what brings him out here.’’ 

‘Our new two-hundred-dollar cup, prob- 
ably,’’ suggested Holcomb. 

Indeed, this had supplied the motive for 
Mr. Perkins’s journey. Had the Maysville 
people been more familiar with his charac- 
ter, they would have found less reason for 
self-congratulation. He had always made 
it his boast that he played to win, and his 
methods and manner were often something 
more than exasperating. 

He arrived at the Maysville grounds a 
few minutes before the tournament was 
scheduled to begin, and glanced with a 
satisfied smile at the spectators thronging 
the terrace. 

Alexander Holcomb met him at the club- 
house steps. 

‘*My name is Perkins,’’ announced the 
newcomer. 

**Mine’s Holeomb,’’ the doctor answered. 
“I’m the club secretary. We’re delighted 
you’ve come. We have the exhibition court 
reserved for you.’’ 

“‘T’ll be ready in just a shake,’’ Perkins 
responded, jauntily. 

Holeomb decided that he did not like the 
distinguished player’s gleaming automatic smile 
or his cold blue eyes. 

‘*T suppose I can finish upa couple of matches 
this afternoon ?’’ Perkins said. ‘‘I don’t want 
to stay any longer than I have to.’’ 

“We expect to get through the second round 
to-day,’’ Holcomb answered. 

Then he showed the visitor to a locker and 
left him to dress. 

Tom Garnett was standing outside, examining 
the drawings, when the doctor came up. 

‘*The celebrity has arrived,’”’ said Holeomb, 
‘and is ready to pocket the prize right now.”’ 

‘*You’ve smoothed his path for him, haven’t 
you?’’? Tom said. ‘‘ Just see—a perfectly clear 
field for him right up to the finals. Why, 
there’s nobody in his half, and down here 
there are Curtis and Dennison and you and I! 
What a rotten draw!’’ 

**It did come just as badly as it could,’’ 
Holeomb admitted. 

The slate at the end of the afternoon showed 
that the semifinals had been reached. Holcomb 
was to play against Tom Garnett, Perkins 
against John Stimson. 

Judge Garnett walked home from the grounds 
with Tom. 

“‘I suppose you feel pretty confident about 
your match to-morrow with Alec?’’ he said. 

**No, I don’t,’”’ the boy answered. “You 
know how it’s been with me in every tourna- 
ment when there is a crowd of people looking 
on; I seem to get nervous and unsteady. It 
doesn’t matter how well I’ve been playing in 
practice. Somehow I know when I get on the 
court for a hard tournament match that I’m 
not going to do myself justice. ’’ 

“*I’ve noticed that,’’ said his father, slowly, 
“and until you demonstrate that you’ve fought 
down that weakness, my boy, you’re a coward. 
A man who can’t do his best when it’s called 
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for, and who knows he can’t the moment he 
sees the call coming—what else is he ?’’ 

Tom flushed. Nothing had ever before inti- 
mated to him that he deserved the epithet. 

“*Tt’s true,’’ he said, after a moment. ‘‘I’ll 
try to be something else to-morrow.”’ 

He was helped by the fact that as Perkins 
and Stimson took the exhibition court, he was 
not immediately under the eyes of the spectators. 
In the practice strokes he tried to swing a 
freer arm, not to rush hastily at every ball, but 
to balance his racket for an instant before 
striking ; and just that concentration of mind on 
a thing to do steadied his nerves. He played 
that afternoon as well as he had ever done, and 
he won from Holcomb in two sets. His father 
met him as he climbed up on the terrace and 
shook his hand. ‘‘I take back the word of 
yesterday,’’ said the judge. 

*“No, I’m _ still on probation,’’ answered 
Tom. ‘‘Wait till after to-morrow.’’ 

When he emerged from the club-house the 
next afternoon, ready to meet Perkins in the 
final match, his heart was pounding and his 
grip on the handle of his racket was cold and 
weak. 

He stood on the veranda in the hot August 
sun, looking down on the spread of yellow 
courts lying empty below the throng of spec- 
tators. The white-banded nets were stretched 
tight, the fresh whitewashed lines glittered 
like ribbons. The flutter of conversation from 
the men and girls, the rustle of muslin, the 
thrill of color and excitement all along the 
green terrace set the boy quivering. 

“‘Of course nobody expects me to win,’’ he 
thought, ‘‘but I’ve got to play well enough to 
amuse that crowd.’’ 

Holeomb came up and clapped him on the 
shoulder. 

** Just a word,” said the doctor. ‘‘ He’s 
death on balls that go well back in his court— 
with that long, swashing drive of his. But 
if you could cut the ball down close to the 
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THEN HE SERVED 
WITH ALL HIS MIGHT. 


net,—keep sending him short ones,—he doesn’t 
handle that kind nearly so well.’’ 

The umpires took their seats outside the 
exhibition court, where they could command 
the lines. The scorer mounted his platform by 
the net. Perkins, with the brisk tread of confi- 
dence, passed out of the club-house, and Tom 
followed him. The people on the terrace 
applauded as the two appeared. Then, while 
the referee tore open a box and tossed half a 
dozen new white balls upon the court, the 
applause subsided into a flutter, which seemed 
to Tom strangely echoed in his breast. 

His practice strokes were wild. Perkins’s 
balls came over with speed and accuracy. It 
was hardly two minutes before Tom began to 
feel as if his breath would come short and 
gasping with a little exertion. 

Perkins called, ‘‘Are you ready ?”’ 

**Yes, all ready,’’ answered Tom Garnett. 

He did not see Holcomb, who had taken a 
position as one of the umpires, frown warn- 
ingly. He did not realize that Perkins was press- 
ing him to play before he had steadied down. 

In the first two sets Tom tasted degradation. 

He played, he kept telling himself, like a 
child. Whether he tried to hit hard or to be 
careful and sure, he failed; and while Perkins 
was always prompt and ready, Tom hurried, 
gasping, into position. The spectators sat in a 
silence that seemed to Tom horrible. At the 
end of the second set, in which he had taken 
but one game, Tom started for the club-house. 

**No rest till after the third set in a five-set 
match,’’ Perkins said, calling him back. 

Tom turned to Holcomb. ‘“‘Is that the rule, 
Alec?’’ he asked. ‘‘If I could only put my 
head under the shower for a moment —’’ 

‘*Tt’s the rule,’’ Holcomb answered. ‘‘Don’t 
hurry your play so, Tom,’’ he added, hastily. 
“*Throw back your head and take three breaths 
after every play. And try that short-cut stroke 
I told you about.” 

Tom walked slowly to his place. For the 









first time since the beginning 
of the match he raised his eyes 
toward the spectators, and saw 
his father’s stern look of dis- 
appointment. He threw back 
his head and took three slow 
breaths. 

From the opening of the third 
set the match developed into a 
contest. ‘Tom discovered that 
Perkins had his weaknesses, 
one of which was an uncertainty 

in returning ‘‘lobs.’’ With the short-cut 
strokes that Holcomb had advised and that 
he now seemed able to execute, Tom would 
draw his opponent to the net, and then, 
tossing the ball high over his head, force 
him back on the defensive. 

Perkins soon began to show the ‘‘head- 
work’”’ for which he was notorious. Find- 
ing that the hurrying game was no longer 
effective, he sauntered to his position, and 
often as Tom was on the point of serving 
would throw up his hand, signaling that 
he was not ready. Then he would kneel 
and tighten a shoestring. Three times, too, 
he called out after Tom had served: 

‘How is that for foot fault, Mr. 
Umpire ?”’ 

In spite of these tactics, the score in the 
third set at last stood five games to four 
against Perkins. The next game went to 
deuce, and at this critical point Tom ven- 
tured a short cross-court shot. The ball 
touched the line just in front of Holcomb. 

‘‘Hard luck ; outside,’ said Perkins. 

“*The ball was good,’’ said Holcomb. 

‘*What!” Perkins stopped and stared, 
then let racket, shoulders and head sud- 
denly slouch in disgust and derision. The 
thing was insulting. Holcomb bit his lip. 
Perkins glanced toward the spectators and 
laughed mirthlessly—as much as to say, 
**What can a man do?’’ 

The next point he lost tamely. 

**Game and set for Mr. Garnett!’’ cried 
the scorer, and a delighted clapping ran 
along the terrace. 

In the club-house Tom soused his face 
and head in cold water, put on a dry shirt, 
and then lay on his back while Dennison 
stood over him fanning him with a towel. 
Holcomb asked Perkins, who was strolling 
about with his usual nonchalance, if he 
could render him a similar service. 

**No, I guess I can pull through,’’ re- 
turned Perkins, with a chill, confident 
smile. 

When Tom again took his place on the 
court, all nervousness had left him. He 
had a different feeling from that eager desire 
to retrieve himself which had aided him 
through the previous set. Now he knew 
that he was himself, and could play as well 
as he had ever done. In the first two sets 

he had been panting for breath; now he was 
fresh and untired. 

As he played carefully yet boldly, daring the 
corners, where before he had been satisfied to 
return the ball into the middle of the court, the 
enthusiasm of the spectators grew; and when 
they realized that on the fourth set he was 
retaining the lead of two games, with which he 
had started, an intense quiet settled on them 
between the bursts of applause. 

Meanwhile Perkins was working desperately, 
but he was growing tired. He wished now he 
had made better use of those seven minutes of 
rest, and he realized that his opponent out- 
matched him in physical condition. 

The set was nearing its close, with Tom still 
in the lead and serving. He sent a ball 
swift and true beyond Perkins’s reach. Perkins 
made no effort to try for it, but threw up his 
hand and called, ‘* Not ready!’’ 

There was a disapproving silence from umpires 
and spectators. The statement was manifestly 
untrue. Tom, without questioning it, played 
the point over and lost. It gave Perkins the 
game, and the score again stood five to four in 
Tom’s favor. 

As they changed courts, Holcomb muttered 
savagely to Tom, ‘‘ You’ve got to beat him for 
that!’ 

Tom made no answer; he planted himself 
behind the receiving court and waited. Then, 
when the serve came, he sent the ball skimming 
over the net, straight down the side-line, a 
perfect return. On the next play he duplicated 
the stroke along the other side-line, and there 
was a volley of applause. With but two points 
to lose, Perkins showed nervousness. He made 
a double fault, and ended by giving Tom a love 
game when he drove the ball into the net. 

The sets were now “two all,’’ and the 
players paused only to mop their faces with 
towels. ‘Tom glanced again at his father. The 
judge, who now wore a broad smile, caught 
the boy’s eye, thumped his cane on the ground 
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with one hand and struck his knee with the 
other. Tom answered his father’s enthusiasm 
with a bashful grin, and then turned to play. 

It almost disconcerted him when he began to 
win easily. He took the first three games in 
succession. Then Perkins won the fourth ; but 
at the end of the fifth Tom had made the score 
four games to one. His opponent was blown 
and exhausted. 

A moment later Perkins, turning to run for a 
low lob over his head, slipped and went down. 
Ile fell awkwardly—gratuitously, it seemed to 
Tom. Sitting up in the dusty court, he began 
to feel his ankle. Then, getting to his feet, he 
limped across the court and sat down against 
the slope of the terrace. 

Holcomb and Tom came up to him. 

“T’ve sprained my ankle,’’ he said. 
may be able to go on in a little while.’’ 

‘Take just as mudi time as you want to,’’ 
said Tom. 

Perkins did not look at his foot. He lay 
back on the terrace with his arms outstretched. 
Holeomb glanced at him sharply. 

‘*You had better let me see your foot,’’ he 
said. ‘‘Perhaps I can bandage it so that it 
won’t bother you.”’ 

‘*Well —’’ said Perkins, slowly; and sitting 
up with some reluctance, he took off his shoe 
and stocking. 

‘*I don’t see any sign of a sprain,’’ Holeomb 
said, curtly. % 

‘*It hurts,’’ Perkins asserted. 

‘* Probably a rest is all you need,’’ was Hol- 
comb’s ambiguous reply. 

Perkins slowly put on his shoe, limped round 
for a moment, and then said, “Well, I guess 
that will have todo.’’ The spectators, ignorant 
of the facts, greeted his reappearance on the 
court with the applause that is always given to 
a plucky player. 

After the first three or four strokes Perkins’s 
lameness suddenly left him, and-he ran about 
with fresh activity. The rest had helped him, 
and he worked the score up from four-one to 
four-three. Then it was his serve, and he 
made a desperate effort to tie the score. 

The game went to deuce many times. At 
last Tom won on a shot that struck just with- 
in the base-line, and that drew from Perkins a 
second angry demonstration toward the umpire. 

With Tom needing only one more game to 
win the championship, the audience was quiet. 
Judge Garnett was twisting his cane in his 
hands; Holcomb sat forward in his chair, 
clasping his knees; the shadows of the people 
on the bank, stretching half-way across the 
court, were motionless. The two players, tired 
both of them now and dusty, with their shirts 
open at the throat and their sleeves rolled up, 
faced each other for the last struggle. 

‘The score reached thirty-fifteen, Tom serving. 
Then Perkins sent a hard cross-court drive, 
and Tom, running headlong for it, struck the 
ball wildly and went stumbling against the 
terrace slope. His left foot turned under him, and 
in the moment of sharp pain as he collapsed 
upon it, he heard the scorer call, ‘‘ Thirty all!’’ 

He got his foot out from under him and tried 
to rise. Then he sat still and beckoned to 
Holcomb. He was sitting in about the place 
which Perkins had occupied in apparently 
similar distress a few minutes before. Now 
Perkins came up, resuming his limp. 

‘““T'wo wrenched ankles in one match; well, 
well!’’ he said. There was an unpitying, 
triumphant gleam in his eyes as he looked at 
Tom’s pale face. 

No one replied. 
ing the hurt. 

‘*This is a sprain, all right!” he said, with 
strong emphasis. ‘‘ You’ll have to give up 
right now, Tom.’’ 

“No, I won’t!’”? Tom answered, stubbornly. 
“T’ll be all right in a little while.” 

‘* By the rules,’’ Perkins reminded him, 
looking away across the courts, ‘‘you can have 
two minutes in case of injury.’’ 

Holcomb turned toward him. ‘‘When you 
sprained your ankle, Mr. Perkins, Mr. Garnett 
said to you, ‘Take your time.’ ’’ 

‘*That’s all right,’’? retorted Perkins. ‘‘I 
wasn’t asking for favors. All I ask is to play 
according to the rules.’’ 

Tom pushed away Holeomb’s hand, and 
with trembling fingers drew up the stocking 
that had been rolled down. 

‘‘T’m ready,’’ he said. 
you, Alec ?’’ 

“You can’t possibly —’’ Holcomb began. 
Then he stopped, and taking Tom by the arm, 
helped him to stand. He supported him out 
upon the court and got him into position to 
serve. The first spatter of clapping from the 
spectators had lasted but a moment, and the 
silence was broken only by murmurs of sym- 
pathy. The cold whiteness of Tom’s face 
showed how he was suffering. 

Holcomb went to his place as umpire. Tom 
stood with his weight on his right foot, looking 
at Perkins beyond the net, and making up his 
mind what he should do. He knew he could 
not take a step to return a ball, and yet he 
needed only two points to win. He must score 
those two points on his serve. So he stood 
quietly looking at Perkins, and considering 
where he should try to place the ball. He rose 
a little on the toes of his right foot and twice 
swung his racket, testing his strength. The 
delay was exasperating Perkins, who was 
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stamping impatiently, bending down and then 
straightening himself. 

‘*Only two points,”” Tom said to himself, and 
then he served with all his might. He came 
down with his weight on his left foot and fell 
to the ground. 

But the ball had gone, swift and true, into 
the corner Tom had aimed for; and although 
Perkins managed to reach it, he could only pop 
it out of court. And while Holcomb and 
another umpire ran to help Tom to his feet, 
the applause from the spectators drowned the 
scorer’s voice. 

‘*Forty-thirty!”’ the scorer repeated, when 
Tom stood once more, covered with dust, but 
ready to serve. 

He felt shaky now. His ankle throbbed 
furiously, and seemed to be draining the 
strength from his wrists and heart. He tossed 
the ball in air and struck at it hard. Again he 
went down with that thrilling pain. And this 
time he heard no applause; only a deep-rolling 
groan. He supposed he had lost the point, and 
with it practically the match; but on looking 
up, he saw the ball lying by the net in the 
middle of the court; he had merely made a 
fault. Again Holcomb helped him to his feet. 

He still had a chance—but such a chance! 
Ordinarily, to make his service sure, he would 
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HE sheets trembled in Kate’s eager fingers 
as she slowly deciphered the dainty but 
rather illegible writing. Her mother and 

sisters awaited curiously the result of her 
study. 

The letter dropped into her lap at last. She 
smiled brilliantly and then sighed. 

‘*What does Mrs. Eliot say?” cried Sue. 

**Her rooms are all full,’”’ replied Kate. 

Three faces reflected her disappointment. 

‘*But she has a hall bedroom that has been 
used for a trunk room, and she will move the 
trunks into the attic, and she thinks she can 
furnish it all but the floor covering. She says 
she can’t possibly spend any more on the house 
this fall. But she says I could get a beautiful 
rug for ten dollars, and if I would do that she 
would let me have the room for —’’ She named 
an absurdly low sum. 

Eestatic delight was followed by doleful 
despair. It might have been an expression 
class running the gamut of the emotions, with 
Kate for a leader. 

“If it were anywhere but the city!” sighed 
Kate. ‘‘City people have such high ideas!’’ 

Dolly lifted her drooping lids. Her face was 
a pale little oval, her soft brown hair nunlike, 
and she had a trick of meditating with down- 
cast lids that was very deceiving. When they 
flew up they revealed a pair of eyes so vividly 
blue and alive that nervous strangers some- 
times started and vaguely apologized. 

‘* Would you call ideas about rugs high 
ideas ?’’ she inquired. 

Her tone was that of a humble seeker after 
information, but no one replied. One never 
replied to these little side speeches of Dolly’s, 
partly, perhaps, because one could never tell 
whether the sarcasm was intentional or simply 
accidental. In either case they were quite 
superfluous and beneath notice, for Dolly was 
only fifteen and a junior at high school. 

The mother’s eyes were very troubled. Her 
face flushed slightly. She was thinking of the 
room she and the friend, who was now Mrs. 
Eliot, had shared at a young ladies’ seminary. 
There had been a handsome carpet on that 
floor, for Adelaide’s father had been a wealthy 
man and her own not poor. She had never 
been able to realize that the other’s life, since 
they parted at the seminary gate, had been 
much like her own. 

It was impossible to imagine queenly Adelaide 
in humble surroundings, and the mother was 
anxious to have her daughter make a creditable 
appearance in the eyes of the friend of her 
youth. It must be managed somehow, for this 
was the first of the flock to leave the fold, and 
in Mrs. Eliot’s house she would be as safe as 
in her own home. 

“T don’t know how it is to be done,” she 
said, helplessly, ‘‘unless —’’ 

The gate clicked. 

‘*We mustn’t tell Bob,’’ said Kate, hurriedly, 
looking half-appealingly and half-shamefacedly 
round the little circle. ‘‘He would —’’ 

The door flew open and Bob strode in, bring- 
ing some of the September sunshine with him. 
Good humor and unselfishness and kindly mis- 
chief shone in his homely face. 

‘*Whose doll’s dead?’’ he asked, surveying 
the flushed faces with twinkling eyes, pausing 
when he reached Sue, who was the careless 
one of a careless family. 

**Not mine! Kate’s!’’ she said, hastily. 

‘*Has the school board —’’ Bob began, with 
a look of alarm. 

**Dear me, no!’’ said Kate, shortly. Then 
looking sweetly unconscious, she told her tale 
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have sent a slow second ball; now, however, 
he must risk a swift one. 

As he fell for the third time, he realized that 
the serve was lacking in speed, and that Perkins 
was about to return the ball. 

He heard it strike near him, and then—there 
was the most tremendous uproar on the terrace! 
He did not know what it meant or what had 
happened until Holcomb and two or three 
others, carrying him from the court, cried: 

. “*It was two inches out, Tom, two inches— 
and you’ve won!’’ 

In the club-house Perkins excused his defeat 
to himself and to whoever might listen, attribu- 
ting it to the poor court, the poor light, the poor 
luck. ‘‘Oh, the luck of that last stroke of mine 
—two inches, two inches!’? he lamented again 
and again. 

But the people, although they listened politely 
to Perkins, did not have much to say by way 
of consolation. Instead, they congratulated 
Tom; and the boy was happiest when his 
father came in and said: 


‘*Good work, Tom! What you did at the 


last was fine: but I tell you I liked to see you, 
after you ‘vere once demoralized, pull yourself 
together and get back to your best self. 
better than being able to stand pain.’’ 
Then they brought in the prize. 


That’s 
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of wo; and she tried hard to look surprised 
when a ten-dollar bill fluttered into her lap. 

‘“*O Bob!’’ she gurgled. ‘‘ You are the 
dearest —’’ 

But Bob was half-way up-stairs. 

‘Surely you don’t mean to send this money 
loose in a letter ?’’ remonstrated Bob, fingering 
the envelope Kate handed him an hour later. 

“*T must,’’ said Kate. ‘There is only one 
more mail to-night, and it goes in fifteen 
minutes. My school begins week after next, 
and Mrs. Eliot wants to have my room ready. 
There isn’t a day to spare. Do hurry, Bob!’’ 

Bob obediently put the letter in his pocket 
and started down the walk. Before the big 
yellow chrysanthemum by the gate he paused, 
apparently lost in thought. 

‘*What does ail Bob lately?’’ fumed Kate. 
‘*He is so moony! I’m afraid he won’t get 
that letter on the train.’’ 

Dolly glanced up from her algebra and then 
hastily looked down again, pondering deeply 
on the batlike blindness of big sisters. They 
doted on romances, but when one came to pass 
before their very eyes they failed to see it. 

Bob broke a chrysanthemum from its stalk 
and walked slowly on, gazing into its yellow 
heart. The resemblance was not great, but in 
Bob’s state of mind it was quite sufficient to 
recall a certain golden head whose owner had 
made him blissfully happy by accompanying 
him to the first of the Star concerts the week 
before. Already Bob was looking forward to 
the October concert with tremulous hope. 
Would she? Would she not? 

Then he thought of his shabby overcoat with 
a pang. October nights are likely to be chilly, 
even stormy, and the golden-haired girl was 
very fastidious. When he had found Kate 
crying over the parlor curtains he had begun to 
fear that he could not afford a new overcoat. 
When Sue’s bicycle tires gave out he had been 
pretty sure of it. The rug had settled the 
question. 

The old overcoat was a warm one, but it was 
out of date and shabby. Besides, Bob’s 
shoulders had broadened considerably since it 
was bought. 

He had counted on giving the coat to Jerry 
Johnson, the colored boy who swept the office. 
Jerry was a hard-working fellow, and he had 
no overcoat at all. Bob suspected that he 


never had owned one. That cast-off garment 
would make Jerry as proud as a king. And 















Lucille was so fastidious! Yes, that last ten 
dollars had been a strain. 

Bob took the letter from his pocket and turned 
it over. He felt a little hurt by Kate’s care- 
lessness, but she could not know what it had 
cost him. She would soon be earning money 
herself, and would learn its value. 

Then his thoughts took a sudden leap over 
the boundary he had hitherto set for them. In 
two or three years more the two other girls 
would be out of school and able to support 
themselves, and then — 

He blushed violently. He looked up and 
down the street with scared eyes, fearful that 
some one might have seen that telltale flush and 
read his thoughts. He dropped the chrysan- 
themum, straightened his shoulders and set his 
hat more firmly, frowning so severely that Joe 
Johnson, Jerry’s little brother, stopped and 
gazed after him with open-mouthed dismay. 
When before had Mr. Bob passed him without 
a smile and a word? 

Then Joe saw the chrysanthemum Bob had 
dropped, and picking it up with a grin, forgot 
his disappointment. 

‘Tt is strange that Mrs. Eliot doesn’t write,’’ 
said Kate, several days later. 

“‘She is a very busy woman, but it might be 
well to inquire if she received the letter,’’ 
replied her mother. 

The reply came by return mail, and it was 
very brief. With a single glance Kate grasped 
its contents and crumpled the paper despairingly. 

‘*She didn’t get my letter!’’ she wailed. 
‘It will be a lifelong lesson to me. I might 
have waited a day. We must not tell Bob.’’ 

Dolly’s eyelids quivered. The girls always 
did tell Bob—at last. Dolly had more time 
to think of others. She was not a graduate 
with the world before her, or a senior with 
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commencement day only nine months away. 
Moreover, Dolly was different. ° 

“‘T think Bob is going to wear his old overcoat 
this winter,’’ she said. 

“What of it?’’ snapped Kate. 

‘*When I went up to his room last evening 
to ask about an algebra problem,’’ continued 
Dolly, quietly waiting for the significance of 
her remarks to sink in, ‘‘he had it out looking 
at it, and shaking and brushing it, and I smelled 
ammonia.’’ 

**Overeoats cost more than ten dollars,’’ Kate 
remarked, abruptly. 

‘*There were the parlor curtains,’’ said Dolly. 

‘*And my bicycle tires!’’ ejaculated Sue, 
with sudden remorse. 

‘*But Bob has a magnificent salary!’’ cried 
Kate, extravagantly. 

“He has to save a good deal of it. Young 
men who want to get on in the world have to. 
Bob leaves half his salary in the business every 
month, and he has promised himself that he 
will never borrow except in a case of life and 
death. And Bob always keeps his promises— 
even to himself. And I think we are making it 
very hard for him to do it. That is what I 
think.’’ 

Dolly paused, quite out of breath. It was 
the longest and most impressive speech she had 
ever made, and the others sat looking at her as 
Balaam must have looked at his patient beast. 
It was impossible not to remember that Dolly 
was only fifteen and a junior. 

But there was more to follow. Dolly clutched 
the arms of her chair and turned_a shade whiter. 

‘Have you forgotten Mr. Henderson ?’’ 

The others started and looked at her with 
real anxiety. Mr. Henderson, who had lived 
in the big house across the street for years, had 
been a second father to the little brood, and 
most of all to Dolly, who had never known her 
own father. 

When he suddenly disappeared out of their 
lives, when his name became a hissing and a 
reproach, the sensitive, high-strung child was 
ill with horror and grief. From that day to 
this she had not mentioned his name. 

‘*He was not a bad man, as every one said. 
He was good, good, good!’’ she said, her small 
face suffused with long-suppressed sorrow 
and indignation. ‘‘But she was such a baby, 
always wanting something, and crying and fret- 
ting until she got it. He could not bear it, and 





he had to get things for her, somehow. Bob 

















is very like him, I think ; just as good and kind,”’ 
she continued, more quietly. ‘‘He can’t bear 
to see us wanting anything. I think he realizes 
his weakness, and that is why he is so strict 
with himself. He has made rules that he will 
not break, and when his money is gone he 
goes without things. And now it is going to 
be harder than ever.’’ 

‘*T don’t see why,’’ said Kate, impetuously. 
**T can take care of myself now, and so can you 
two after a little.’’ 

Again that look of wondering scorn gleamed 
in Dolly’s eyes. Kate misunderstood it wholly. 

‘*Is that coat so very bad?’ she asked, 
humbly. 





Dolly rose and led the way up-stairs to Bob’s | 


room. She took the coat from the closet and 
held it up before their conscience-smitten eyes. 

**It’s dreadfully shiny across the shoulders !’’ 
murmured Kate. 

** And look at the seams! 
bursting !’’ cried Sue. 

Visions of a fur collarette and pictures that 
Kate had been cherishing dissolved in mist. 

‘*T shall pay Bob for the parlor curtains, and 
the rug—I didn’t get—out of my first month’s 
salary !’’ she said, impulsively. ‘Then he can 
buy a new coat.’’ 

Dolly smiled vividly. ‘‘ But what will you do 
for a rug?’’ she asked, wistfully. 

**Do without,’’ replied Kate. 

Dolly twirled the coat-hanger round and 
round on her slender thumb. 

**The question is —’’ she began. She paused 
and turned her head shyly. ‘‘The question is 
—will Lucille—stand it that long? She is so 
particular, and so sought after.’’ 

‘*Lucille?”’ asked Kate. 

A thousand little memories, looks and chance 
words of Bob’s and Lucille’s—things that she 
had been too busy and too preoccupied to notice 
. —were fused into one harmonious whole by the 
spark of demure intelligence in Dolly’s eyes. 

**Oh, Lucille!’’? Then she lowered her voice. 
‘You needn’t worry about Lucille,’’ she said, 
with deep significance. 

‘*Are you sure?” asked Dolly, under her 
breath, turning to blow some invisible dust from 
the picture of Lucille that stood on the table. 
“You surely ought to know.’’ 

Kate and Lucille had been intimate friends 
from the First Reader up. 

‘*Yes, I am!’’ responded Kate, emphatically. 
“‘She worships goodness. She has everything 
lovely, and she loves beautiful things, but she 
holds them second best. She’s no Mrs. Hen- 
derson. Look at her!’’ 

A ray of the setting sun sifted through the 
thinning leaves of the huge tree that shaded 
the window and hung a halo about the fair 
young face in the frame, throwing into brilliant 
relief the firm chin, sweet mouth and deep, 
loyal eyes. The plain little room up under the 
eaves had suddenly become the very shrine of 
romance, and the air that filled it seemed too 
fine for mere mortal breath. 

Hastily hanging the worn coat away, the girls 
silently scurried down into the every-day atmos- 
phere of the sitting-room, where the emotions 
that filled them could find vent in action. 

‘*Mother won’t be home for supper; [’ll make 
waffies,’’ Sue volunteered, briskly. ‘Bob is 
so fond of them!’’ 

** And I’ll get a huge bunch of chrissies for 
the table,’’ said Dolly. ‘‘ Bob likes them.” 

Bob beamed absently at the waffles and smiled 
at the chrysanthemums, blushing faintly as he 
remembered where they had led his willing 
fancy. For a time all went well; then the 
gaiety faded from Kate’s face, and it grew very 
gloomy. Fine emotions are very evanescent 
things, and the petty worries of life we have 
always with us. 

Mrs. Eliot had said that even her parlor was 
rented, so Kate would be obliged to receive all 
visitors in her own room. She tried vainly to 
calculate the length of time that would probably 
elapse before her fellow teachers would feel 
moved to call on her, and had just decided that 
a haughty and repellent manner, combined with 
her oldest and homeliest clothes, would likely 
postpone the dreaded crisis, when Bob’s voice 
broke her reverie: 

**What on earth is the matter, Kate? You 
look like Lady Macbeth plotting Duncan’s 
murder, ’’ 

‘*Nothing,’’ said Kate, smiling spasmodically. 

‘*Has the school board —’’ 

**Nonsense, Bob! You know I have signed 
the contract. ’’ 

“You never told me,’’ said Bob, reproach- 
fully. ‘‘I asked you once, and you told me you 
had not received it. I have been very anxious, 
for in these days of political ‘pulls’ school 
boards are sometimes an uncertain quantity. 
What is the matter, then ?’’ 

The last shred of Kate’s resolution disap- 
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peared. 

“The letter was lost,’’ she said, miserably. 
Perhaps it was force of habit. 

“*What letter ?’’ asked Bob, staring. 

‘‘Why, the one with the money in it!’’ 

Bob looked at his plate in silence for a 
moment. 

“I’m sorry,’’ he said, slowly. ‘I ought not 
to have let you ‘send money loose in a letter, 
anyway. It’s unsafe, and it’s unfair to the 
other fellow to put temptation in his way. But 
don’t let it trouble you too much. I guess I 
can Scare up another ten for the rag—somehow.’”’ 
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Somehow! The word was an alarm-bell. 
Kate glanced nervously at Dolly’s stricken face. 
It was a crucial moment for Kate—and perhaps 
for Bob. 

Then she deliberately turned her back on the 
long, dreamy, careless years of her girlhood, 
and took the burden of her life on her own 
strong young shoulders. 

“You will do nothing of the kind; and I 
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OR three years Hugh McCracken worked 
F for a firm of manufacturing chemists in the 

heart of the business district of London. 
The building abounded in vats, retorts, stills, 
and all sorts of queer-shaped receptacles for the 
storage of liquids. Almost every important 
acid known to commerce was manufactured 
there, and the products of the company had an 
established reputation throughout the civilized 
world. 

Among his fellow workmen was Tom Waller, 
a grouty old Welshman, whose one passion in 
life was the making of acids. 

In the basement were a number of vats about 
nine feet square and eight feet deep, lined with 
thick glass. The tops of these vats were level 
with the floor, and their edges were only a few 
inches apart. Certain acids and other liquids 
were run into them, and allowed to remain 
for some time before being finally drawn off into 
carboys and barrels. 

The cellar was Tom Waller’s particular 
domain, At regular intervals the contents of 
the vats had to be stirred with glass rods, and 
this work the old Welshman never entrusted to 
any one else. During the first few months 
Hugh saw little of the Welshman. The boy’s 
duties kept him most of the time on the second 
floor. But one day he had a surprise. On 
account of Waller’s increasing age, the firm had 
decided to give him an assistant, and he had 
asked for young McCracken. 

The boy’s first visit to the basement made a 
vivid impression on his memory. He 
followed’ Waller down-stairs to the 
ground floor, where they threaded 
their way among piles of boxes packed 
for shipment, until they reached the 
door of the cellar. The old man mo- 
tioned with his cane toward the thick 
oak. Hugh lifted the iron latch and 
followed him down a short flight of 
steps, the door clanging heavily behind 
them. Waller stopped at the foot of 
the stairs and lifted the lantern high 
abeve his head, so as to give his com- 
panion a good view of the place. 

The dim rays revealed a crypt about 
a hundred feet long and fifty wide, 
walled with grimy masonry, and 
broken at regular intervals by square 
stone pillars reaching from floor to 
ceiling. It contained forty vats, full 
to the brim. Between these ran plank 
walks, eighteen inches in width. In 
the corner of each tank was a post 
bearing a square board, on which was 
painted in white a certain number. 
Against each post leaned the thick 
glass rod used for stirring the liquid. 

Waller handed the lantern to his new 
assistant, seized the rod in the vat 
marked ‘‘3,’’ and moved it vigorously 
from side to side. The dull gray liquid 
broke into phosphorescent corusca- 
tions. There was a sound like a 
hissing steam-pipe, and a faint vapor 
hung for an instant above the rippling 
surface. The air was filled with fumes 
that penetrated Hugh’s nostrils like 
ammonia. 

Before the boy was through choking 
and coughing the old Welshman had 
finished the first vat and was busy 
over another. While occupied in this 
employment he seemed to forget his 
lameness. Back and forth along the 
narrow planks he ran as nimbly as a 
squirrel, paying no more attention to the 
strangling mists than if they had been May 
breezes. 

For all his absorption in his acids, he kept 
a close watch over his assistant, as Hugh 
followed him with dizzy head and swimming 
vision. In certain parts of the cellar his keen 
eyes hardly left the boy for a moment. Once 
Hugh reeled from giddiness, and instantly 
Waller’s hand was on his shoulder. 

* Steady, lad!” he exclaimed. 
death on each side of you!’’ 

Hugh stiffened himself in terror, and trod 
the narrow planks with painful care. He had 
no wish to be eaten up by acid. 

In a few minutes they were at the extreme 
end of the vault, and every tank but one had 
contributed its fumes to intensify the deadly 
reek that was slowly finding its way up and 
out through the ventilation pipes in the ceil- 
ing. The unstirred vat was in the second row 
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THERE WAS A SOUND LIKE A HISSING STEAM-PIPE. 


shall pay the other money back to you. I shall 
have plenty of my own soon,’’ she said. 

There was a new decision in her tones and 
Bob recognized it as genuine and final. The 
glance that met Kate’s had lost the old mocking, | 
big-brotherly-teasing light. In its place was 
the respect we accord a friend and equal who 
has won our approval. 

And Dolly’s eyes were sapphire stars. 


basement as quickly as possible. Already his 
head was swimming in the foul atmosphere. 

Not a ray of light penetrated the cellar from 
any quarter. Sight was of no use here. Hugh 
had to depend altogether upon the sense of 
touch. Pushing one foot carefully before the 
other, he moved forward two or three steps. 
Then he halted, irresolute. The plank walks 
did not run straight from one end of the base- 
ment to the other, but zigzagged back and 
forth among the vats. It behooved him to be 
careful how far he advanced and in which 
direction he turned. 

The acid fumes were now so strong that they 
made the boy sick and dizzy. He stooped a 
little and found the air purer; but he knew 
that it would soon be contaminated, and that 
he must extricate himself at once. All round 
were the vats, brimming with liquid, some 
| deadly, some perfectly harmless. His trouble 
was that he could not tell which was which. 
The slightest misstep might hurl him to certain 
death, for at least half the tanks were of 
such a nature that a fall into them would be 
fatal. 

Hugh moved on as fast as he dared, until he 
felt the walk end beneath him, and knew that 
he must turn to the right or the left. By test- 
ing with his foot he found that the next plank 
turned to the right at an angle of ninety 
degrees. Along this Hugh hurried, his head 
lower because of the thickening fumes. He 
reached the end of the board sooner than he 
expected; and suddenly his foot swung in 
empty air. The sole splashed slightly before 
Hugh could recover himself. 

The shock frightened the boy so that when 
he felt both feet again upon the solid wood he 
stood erect, 

As his head rose into the poisoned air near 
the ceiling, he inadvertently took a full breath ; 
then his reason almost left him. Swaying to 
and fro two or three times, he pitched forward, 
dropping on his hands and knees—fortunately 
upon a plank. For a few seconds Hugh lay 
there, feeling as if there were an iron band 
round his head. Even at so low a level the air 
was permeated with the deadly fumes. Mus- 
tering all his strength, the boy crept on. 

A few feet straight ahead! Then a turn to 
the left! Forward once more! Then another 
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from the stairs. Hugh had noticed that when 
they passed it Waller had shown unusual 
caution. Now as they came back the old man 
motioned Hugh on, until he stood by the 
lowest step. 

**This tank, which holds a solution of potas- 
sium cyanid, I call Apollyon,’’ said Waller. 
‘*You’d think he was in it if you got a whiff 
of the fumes.’’ 

Crouching low, with head averted, he stirred 
the tank quickly. There was little noise or 
bubbling, but as Hugh hurried up the stairs he 
caught an odor that almost took away his 
senses. Even Waller himself was not anxious 
to linger near this vat. 

A few weeks after Hugh’s first visit the whole 
building was wired for electricity. This was 
an innovation to which Waller strongly objected. 
He put no trust in the strange, invisible power. 
Even after an incandescent bulb was placed 
over each vat, making the basement as light as 
day, he still carried his little lantern. 

One night the old man had a severe attack of 
rheumatism, and it was necessary for Hugh to 
go alone to wake the evil spirits that slumbered 
in the tanks. Waller proffered him the lantern, 
but the boy declined it; his faith in electricity 
was stronger than the old man’s. 

A turn of the button at the top of the stairs, 
and the steely polished surfaces that checkered 
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the basement floor like mosaic work flashed | turn, this time to the right! How long the 
back the lights above them. Here was a vat| distance seemed! The difficulty of motion 
clear and transparent, green as emerald; next | multiplied every foot by twenty. Still he 


was making progress, and felt that 
he must by this time be half-way 
up the cellar. He remembered that 
Apollyon had to be passed, and a 
thrill of dread shot through him. 

On the boy crept, a human mole 
burrowing through the blackness. 
Throb! throb! throb! His head al- 
most burst at each pulse-beat. Great 
muffied hammers seemed striking on 
his ear-drums. Red, green and yellow 
lights flamed before his eyes like a 
display of fireworks. 

As Hugh crawled blindly along, one 
thought was uppermost in his mind— 
to reach the stairs as soon as possible. 
Surely they must now be close at 
hand. There could not be another 
turning. He increased his pace, and 
almost before he could realize what 
had happened, he was off the end of 
the plank and toppling headlong into 
one of the vats! To his dying day he 
will not forget the horror of the next 
few seconds, for, like a lightning 
flash, it came to him that he was 
falling into Apollyon! 

The touch of the liquid brought 
back clearness to his brain. He had 
sense enough to close both eyes firmly, 
and not to take breath while he was 
under the surface. In a moment his 
head rose above the top, his fingers 
touched the edge of the vat, and he 
clung there without strength to pull 
himself out, uttering cry after cry. 
Already he seemed to feel the cyanid 
eating into his skin. 

There was a sound above him, 
faint and deadened in his ringing 
ears. The door flew open, and at the 
top of the stairs, reeling in the mist, 
appeared Tom Waller, with his lan- 
tern. The reek made him stagger, 
but he began to hobble down, holding 
to it one of thick, murky gray; on Hugh’s | the lantern before him and peering about. The 
right, one black as ink; beyond, another with | minute he caught sight of Hugh, and noted 
the hue of blood. Widely different, too, was | the tank the lad was in, he uttered an excla- 
their response to the stirring rod. Some frothed | mation of thankfulness. 
and hissed, like a boiling caldron; from some| ‘Then, as suddenly as they had vanished, the 
a thin steam rose. On two or three the bubbles | electric lights flashed up again, and the base- 
came to the top with a sharp snapping, like | ment was once more as bright as day. Hugh 
that of frying fat. The bulbs on the ceiling | learned afterward that an accident at the 
shone dimly through a dense mist. power-station had caused them to go out. 

Hugh had just finished an especially obnox- With Waller’s help the boy was able to crawl 
ious vat at the extreme end of the cellar, when, | from the vat and hobble up-stairs. 
without a second’s warning, every light went ‘* You’re all right, lad!” the old man 
out! | exclaimed, as he eyed Hugh’s dripping form. 

The change from the brightness of day to that | ‘‘It was only picric acid. It’ll color you a 
sudden, noiseless gloom stupefied the boy, and | little, that’s all. But if you’d fallen five feet 
he stood, not knowing what to do. He did not | back, Apollyon would have got you, and you’d 
realize that he was in any danger. The accident | have been a dead man by this time.” 
simply annoyed him, for it promised an unpleas- The pure air soon revived Hugh, and a 
ant delay in his work. But it was not long | glance at his hands showed him what Waller 
before he began to realize that he must make | meant. The liquid had dyed him a rich orange 
his way back to the stairs and out of the! from head to foot. 


BY H. BURGESS. 














CURRENT TOPICS. 


ne of our countrymen, returning after years 
of residence abroad, thus expresses the 
impression of “‘rush’’ in our living: ‘‘Euro- 
peans do the thing they are doing; Americans 
do the thing they are doing—and also the next 
thing.’’ va 
Ameen woman who has a large correspond- 
ence says that women are guilty of two 
epistolary sins. One is the omission to send 
a stamp when a reply is sought, the other the 
failure to indicate whether the writer is to be 
addressed as Miss or Mrs. Each of these sins 
generally brings its own punishment, and may, 
in time, work its own cure. 
f geo apiculturist has been experimenting 
with bees as messengers. He has discov- 
ered that they will return to their hives from a 
distance of four miles in about twenty minutes, 
bearing despatches, after the manner of homing 
pigeons. The pigeons will retrace a distance 
of five hundred or even a thousand miles, and 
are in little danger of being driven out of 
business. ig 
rr bacteriologists have taken a small 
piece from a woman’s skirt which had been 
trailed through London streets, and after wash- 
ing it in distilled water, have examined the 
offscourings under a microscope. One hun- 
dred and fifty drops of the water contained 
more than twenty-five thousand germs of such 
diseases as consumption, diphtheria and typhoid 
fever. A train of misfortunes seems to attend 
the woman.with a dragging skirt. 
arden nomenclature may be made a fasci- 
nating study for the summer months. Not 
only do botanical names ‘‘mean something,” 
as a dictionary search for their derivatives will 
show, but the common English names are full 
of story. A _ visitor to a tropical garden 
recently asked why the ‘‘monkey-puzzler’’ was 
so named. ‘‘See these spines which cover the 
trunk of the tree thickly,’’ explained a native, 
sweeping the path. ‘‘The puzzle is how the 
monkey ever gets down.”’ : 
yous women are hereafter to be allowed to 
alight from the trains of the Boston & 
Maine Railroad without assistance. Some of 
them have complained that the dirty hands of 
the brakemen soil their white shirt-waists. 
The brakemen are allowed to assist the young 
women who have bundles, but even then they 
may touch only the bundles. When the history 
of this century is written this new practice 
will perhaps be noted as an instance of the 
recognition of a woman’s ability to take care of 
herself. os 
New that the farmers of the Northwest have 
begun to raise macaroni wheat the popu- 
larity of macaroni among Americans ought to 
increase. The Italians have long understood 
its value as a cheap and nourishing food, but 
its use in the United States has been confined 
chiefly to the large towns. With a hundred 
and fifty thousand acres of macaroni wheat in 
South Dakota alone last year, and macaroni 
mills in Minnesota and North Dakota, the food 
ought soon to be as common as potatoes on the 
country tables. 


ple who seek to recover damages for inca- 
pacitating accidents should keep away from 
the photographer. In a case which came up 
recently in New York the plaintiff asked for 
five thousand dollars as payment for injuries 
which, he asserted, had rendered him unable 
to do any but the lightest kind of work. The 
defendant offered as evidence a set of photo- 
graphs, the date of which was proved to be 
later than that of the alleged accident, in which 
the plaintiff was shown in the act of carrying 
a lounge, a bureau and a dining-table on his 
back from a moving-wagon to his house. The 
judge decided that he had no case. 
ae of immigration alone do not fully 
show the growth of the Canadian North- 
west. One must include such figures as those 
which a Toronto Globe correspondent sends 
from Rosthern and Hague, two little towns in 
the Saskatchewan country, nearly six hundred 
miles from Winnipeg. Four years ago three 
car-loads of grain were shipped from these 
stations. Last year they shipped more than a 
million bushels, and this year, judging from 
the acreage under cultivation, the shipment 
will be one-fourth larger than that. The more 
workers, the more wheat. What wonder the 
Old World peoples flock to the continent that 
offers them food and a home! 
iterary workers as well as mechanics seem to 
be enjoying the era of prosperity. Recent 
successive numbers of the London Atheneum 
contain two unusual advertisements. The first, 
addressed ‘*To Authors,’’ says that if the 
writer of a historical novel, without title, 
author’s name or address, sent some weeks ago 
in a red box, will communicate with the pub- 
lisher, he will hear of something to his advan- 
tage. The other advertisement is addressed 
‘*To Poets,’’ and announces that a check for 
fifty pounds is waiting for the unknown author 
of a poem which was lately published. It will 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








be interesting to see how many authors will 
claim the novel and how many poets the check. 
And what becomes of the old belief that only 
authors with reputation and influence succeed 
in getting a hearing? __ 


he automobile lawn-mower was sure to 

come. No sooner was it prophesied than 
an inventor made one, and it can be seen in 
operation on the Capitol grounds in Washington. 
When it is produced at a popular price, the 
suburbanite, of whom the comic papers make 
so much sport, may take a few turns about his 
lawn every morning, and then head the mower 
toward the railroad-station to take his train for 
town. On his return in the afternoon he may 
finish the job of mowing the lawn, while he 
keeps the grass along the roadside cut and 
rolled by his daily trips. ‘Then on Sundays he 
may give his baby a ride up and down the 
road in its horseless carriage, that it may under- 
stand what the modern inventor can do. 
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COURAGE IN LIFE. 


Rush gaily on, strong heart! the while 
You travel forward mile by mile. 
Robert L. Stevenson. 
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DEALING WITH THE PRESS. 


ot long ago the government of Russia gave 

the St. Petersburg correspondent of the 

London Times notice that he must leave 

the country by the first train. Through the 

intervention of the English ambassador the 

correspondent was allowed to prolong his stay 

three days on condition that he should promise 
never to enter Russia again. 

The reason given for this action was that the 
correspondent had manifested a spirit of hostil- 
ity toward the government of Russia, that he 
had transmitted false news, and that the effect 
of the publication of his despatches was to stir 
up strife between Russia and Great Britain. 

On the other hand, the correspondent, and 
the Times in his behalf, contended that he had 
not been hostile, but had endeavored to tell the 
truth, and that his expulsion was dictated by a 
wish to cover up the truth. He was suspected 
of having sent a forged government order, 
but he was not the sender. Although the 
Times is a severe critic of Russia, its reputation 
for candor does not permit the belief that it 
knowingly prints what is not true. 

The problem of press censorship is as difficult 
as any matter with which a government that 
has enemies, whether foreign or domestic, has 
to deal. It is the easiest thing in the world to 
condemn all attempts to limit the freedom of the 
press. But is a government to take no action 
to ward off attacks with the pen, although it 
may take any means to- defend itself from attacks 
with the sword or the rifle? It is easier to ask 
the question than to answer it. 

Public opinion supports the government if it 
puts to death one class of offenders. It de- 
nounces ‘the authorities who disarm the other 
class. The discrimination is what makes the 
problem difficult. Experience in most countries 


what they shall or shall not print, and imprison- 
ing or exiling editors and reporters, do not 
prevent the spread of the intelligence or the 
prevalence of the ideas which they are designed 
to keep from the people. In time of war even 
free countries like the United States and Great 
Britajn resort more or less to a press censorship. 
Russia may be said to be always on the verge 
of internal war. Moreover, Russians are not 
Americans nor Englishmen. 
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PRESIDENTIAL PRESENTS. 


onnection with a prosperous Sunday-school 

in ample time for Christmas is the only 

thing which yields returns in any way 

comparable to the perquisites of the presidential 
office. 

The wealth of presents showered upon General 
Grant during his famous trip round the world 
has not yet been forgotten. In their intrinsic 
value they doubtless surpassed the gifts received 
by any other person who has held the office, 
bat in mere quantity the gifts which President 
Roosevelt has received are said to be already in 
the lead. 

Americans are always a generous and hospi- 
table people. They like to entertain and they 
like to give, and particularly they like to give 
to their President. The largest turkey raised 
in the smallest state goes to the White House 
every Thanksgiving, and other turkeys from 
other states keep it company. Canes, slippers 
and curios are constantly pouring in. But it 
is only when the President is on his travels that 
the gift-dispensing mania has free play. 

It would need a long article to catalogue, as 
it took a large baggage-car to carry, the trophies 
of the latest presidential trip. Not only did the 
states vie with one another in the value of their 
tokens, but they also strove to make them signifi- 
cant and typical. In the copper-mining regions 
the President received beautiful articles made of 
copper; in the gold- and silver-bearing states 
things made of the precious metals ; and usually 
the gifts were happily conceived. 

Not always, however. ‘Too often, just as the 
train is about to start, an old hunter dashes up, 








breathless, leading a depressed and bored-look- 
ing bear, which he presents to the President. 
Too often a delegation beams round the 
‘largest pumpkin, sir, ever raised in this 
state.’’ 

The spirit of all this is admirable, and of 
course it is the spirit which counts; but one 
cannot help wondering if the custom may not 
make necessary another addition to the White 


House. 
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GRIEF. 


Life is but a passing cloud 
Whence the rain is falling. 
John B. Tabb. 
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THE WOMAN AND THE FARM. 


ihe deserted farm and the woman who 

must support herself have one thing at 

least in common—they are not local 
problems. Careless writers have almost made 
it appear that all the deserted farms are in 
New England, and all the women who have to 
earn their own living are restricted by circum- 
stances to the cities. Two essays recently 
read before agricultural societies in the central 
West suggest a wider and truer view of the 
situation. 

One essayist told of a woman who bought a 
farm, when overwork forced her to retire tem- 
porarily from her profession. She hires a man 
for outside work and a woman to do the rougher 
housework. She enjoys pure air, fresh vege- 
tables and plenty of milk and butter and eggs, 
and receives enough money for the hay produced 
on the farm to meet all her expenses. 

The heroine of the other essayist was a 
successful stenographer, who, wanting a house 
of her own, pitched upon a three-acre place 
which was far from cities, but within reachable 
distance of several summer hotels. By study, 
perseverance, tact and common sense, she 
presently found herself marketing every year 
five thousand pounds of honey, fifteen hundred 
ducks and quantities of fine fruit. 

Probably there is not a county in any state 
which does not offer similar opportunities for 
tired women to rest by change of occupation, 
and meantime earn a living; or for ambitious 
women to take up fruit-growing, market-garden- 
ing, poultry-keeping, or some other specialty, 
and carry it on at a profit. We glory in the 
women who have sought out such openings. 
Their number should increase. 
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REGICIDE IN SERVIA. 


scandalous reign came to a tragic end last 
month in the capital of Servia. The 
king, the queen, two of the quéen’s 
brothers, two ministers of the government and 
two military officers were assassinated by revolt- 
ing army leaders, who were doubtless inspired 
by political intriguers; and so in a night a 
dynasty became extinct. . 
In some respects the reign of King Alexander, 
following that of King Milan, recalls the reign 
of Nero, which followed that of Claudius; and 


|in the attempt of the king to d 
shows that suppressing newspapers or dictating | «Tacspaerein ee oa ree ree 


relentless murder by the pursuers the historical 
parallel does not wholly fail. 

Alexander was the son of Milan, whose 
dissolute life and consequent quarrels with his 
queen, Natalie, led to his abdication. The son, 
unfortunately, followed in the footsteps of his 
father. A year before he reached his legal 
majority he took the reins into his own hands, 
announced the end of the regency and imprisoned 
the regents. From that time onward his reign 
became more and more dictatorial and despotic. 

In 1900 he formed a most unpopular marriage 
with Draga Maschin, a divorced woman who 
had been an attendant upon his mother, Queen 
Natalie. She was rightly judged by the Servian 
people to be merely an adventuress eager to 
bring her own family into power. When, last 
April, the king abolished the constitution and 
revived a former one, which gave him almost 
autocratic power, popular indignation reached 
a dangerous point. It culminated when a plan 
to make the queen’s brother heir to the throne 
became known. 

For nearly a century Servia has been governed 
by one of two families—the Obrenoviés and the 
Karageorgeviés. When one has been in power 
the other has furnished the pretender. Curi- 
ously, both were founded by peasants who 
seized the throne by personal prowess. The 
death of King Alexander ends the Obrenovié 
family. The newly elected king, Peter, brings 
the Karageorgevie dynasty into power again. 
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MUSIC FOR THE PEOPLE. 


ws hat shall we sing?’’ is a question 

W frequently put when a number of 

musie - loving people get together. 

The answer varies with the temperament and 
taste of the individuals. 

It is not worth while for amateurs to attempt 
to rival professional singers, whose business it 
is to keep their voices in the condition of a 
perfectly tuned musical instrument. This is 


the opinion of Emperor William, expressed to the 
conductors of the German singing societies at 
Frankfort last month, preliminary to the award 
of the prize which he gives every year. 

The singers had practised difficult music until 
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they could sing it with considerable credit to 
themselves, but the emperor told them that they 
would secure more satisfactory results if, instead 
of trying to imitate the philharmonic choirs, 
they were to devote themselves to folk-songs. 

‘*You have the Rhine in your vicinity, yet 
who of you sang a Rhenish folk-song? I can 
only say to you that if a single one of you had 
sung Mendelssohn’s ‘Thou Beautiful Forest,’ 
that would have been a real relief to us.’’ 

He said that he would have a cheap collection 
of national songs published, and hoped that the 
societies would sing some of the songs next 
year, and ‘‘show the world what a wealth of 
poetry and art’’ they contained. 

The emperor’s advice might well be taken by 
American singing societies. The English-speak- 
ing race has not so large a collection of people’s 
music as Germany, but there is no reason why 
Americans should not sing the folk-music of 
the world. All races are represented here, and 
it should be possible to make the music of all 
the races feel at home on this continent. 

The songs that are near to the hearts of the 
people are not the elaborate compositions, but 
the simple melodies which can be sung by a 
mother sitting by her fireside. All musical 
critics agree that a ballad well sung is as 
artistic an achievement as the correct rendering 
of what one critic aptly calls the ‘‘fool trills’’ 
in the mad scene in ‘‘Lucia.’’ So let us have 
more ballads and less trilling. 
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THE EIGHT-FOOT FOCUS. 


he family was examining with great appreci- 

ation Tom’s first attempts at photography. 
The exhibit comprised the usual assortment of 
amateur’s blunders, including an especially large 
display of varied effects in the fine art of focus- 
ing. 

Finally one of his cousins picked up a print 
which apparently represented a stretch of stony 
field upon which a heavy fog was shutting down. 

“What in the world is this, Tom?” she de- 
manded. 

“That?” Tom retorted with dignity. “I should 
think anybody could recognize that! It’s the 
beech avenue — at an eight-foot focus! Those 
rocks in the extremely interesting foreground are 
merely pebbles to the common eye. As for the 
beeches, like all beauty, they demand imagination 
in the beholder before they will reveal them- 
selves.” 

The cousin looked up saucily. 

“Tom,” she said, solemnly, “it's the very finest 
photograph of Mrs. Ephraim Pemberton’s view of 
life that I ever saw!” 

Who does not, at the phrase, recognize Mrs. 
Ephraim Pemberton? Sometimes she is nervous 
and worried; sometimes she is voluble and im- 
portant; sometimes she is wholly selfish, some- 
times she is instinctively generous, but always, 
whatever her temperdment, the small duties, in- 
terests, perplexities of her daily life are so 
magnified that they fill all her field of vision, and 
shut out the whole world of beauty and inspira- 
tion, of sorrow and struggle and happiness, that 
lies beyond them. 

Even her joys are cheated of half their power 
of blessing because they are the only joys that 
she ever really sees, the gladness of other people 
being merely a part of the vague background of 
her own momentous affairs. 

In the great art of life as in the lesser one of 
photography, the mastery of focusing lies at the 
foundation of success. The eight-foot focus is 
necessary at times; but to live always at the 
narrow range of “bread and butter and button- 
holes,” as one housewife characterized it, is to 
make high achievement an impossibility. 
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HE DID NOT APPRECIATE GIRLS. 


hat part of. the diary of John Quincy Adams 

which he wrote during his residence in New- 
buryport as a young law student in the office of 
Theophilus Parsons has recently been published 
for the first time. There are many interesting 
entries; but it must be admitted—although with 
a smile rather than a frown—that the distinguished 
youth was something of a prig. 

Considering his unusual childhood, which had in 
it so little of what is childish and so much early 
travel and companionship with elderly and famous 
men, it is not surprising that such was the 
case. In nothing is it made more evident than in 
his superior comments upon the pretty girls of 
his acquaintance—in whom it is evident he felt 
more interest than he thought he did, or he would 
not have taken such pains to characterize them; 
for to each fair maiden in turn is assigned her 
pen-portrait, carefully drawn. 

Yet he could say, after an evening spent with a 
number of young men, the previous one having 
been passed with ladies: 

“We spent our time in sociable chat and in sing- 
ing; not such unmeaning, insignificant songs as 
those with which we killed our time last evening, 
but good, jovial, expressive songs such as we sang 
at College, ‘when mirth and jollity prevail’d.’ One 
evening of this kind gives me more real satisfac- 
tion than fifty pass’d in a company of girls. (1 
beg their pardon.)’’ 

Here is how he sketched one of the despised 
sex after a first meeting: 

“Miss Tucker, who likewise passed the evening 
there, is fair, rather too large for gentility, with a 
countenance which has not sufficient animation or 
expression to be very strikingly agreeable. Her 
manners are pleasing. If I could find fault with 
any part of them it would be with the appearance 
of an affectation of softness. This defect is not 
uncommon; but however amiable a real sweet- 
ness of disposition may be, this appearance of it 
in the manners is not calculated to win my heart.” 

It is an amusing commentary on the young 
man’s perspicacity that Alice Tucker, this mild 
maiden of the placid countenance, demure as she 
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appeared in pany, left behind her a diary, 
never published, full of characterizations quite as 
graphic, and doubtless as accurate, as his, quota- 
tions from which now appear freely in the foot- 
notes to his record, her opinions usually coinciding 
with and enhancing the effect of his own. Itisa 
pity she did not happen to characterize her critic 
among the rest; but perhaps his manners did not 
sufficiently win her heart to make it appear worth 
while, even though she could searcely have found 


him “soft.” . 
* © 


IMPERIAL JAPAN. 


Ithough Japan has in the last thirty years 
become a modern civilized nation, it still 
retains many of its ancient superstitions. The 
pomp of monarchy has not become obsolete with 
the changes in the practical government. But the 
Emperor of Japan is not a mere puppet; he has 
real power. “Japan, our New Ally,” by Mr. Alfred 
Stead, gives an account of the emperor’s position. 
In 1900 there was a majority of four-fifths against 
a scheme of extra taxation, which was then before 
the House of Peers. The emperor sent word that 
he wanted the bill passed, and the opposition 
voted for it unanimously. 

Every one reveres the emperor, which is good 
in a monarchy wisely governed, and, what is not 
so good, he is still surrounded with superstitions 
and ceremonies not quite in keeping with the 
Western character of the new Japan. Last year 
Marquis Ito, the greatest of living Japanese, 
pronounced a funeral oration in the temple over 
his murdered political colleague, Mr. Hoshi. 

The next day several of the newspapers, in a 
party spirit, denounced him for having gone imme- 
diately into the presence of the emperor in the 
garments which he had worn at the funeral. 

In November of each year the emperor gives a 
garden-party. Many of the members of the old 
régime gather up the soil where his chair has 
rested and take it away, believing it to be a cure 
for all ailments. Other guests take away portions 
of the food provided by the emperor, as things 
too sacred to eat, and preserve them in the holiest 
place in the house. 

The emperor rarely goes out. When he does, 
he is attended in his carriage by one of two old 
gentlemen, who alone enjoy this privilege. The 
attendant sits opposite, and does not venture to 
lift his eyes to look at the emperor. He has a 
large palace, and is known as “the man who drives 
with the emperor.” 
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“Two KITTIES.” 


Tr children who make use of public libraries 
usually know quite as well as their elders 
what they want, although they make occasional 
mistakes in asking for it. 

A very natural confusion of a modern with an 
earlier classic was in the mind of that small boy, 
for instance, who recently demanded “Golliwog’s 
Travels,” and the librarian, who finally induced 
him to accept Gulliver’s instead, was excusable 
for being momentarily puzzled. 

Nor was the little girl immediately served and 
satisfied who requested a book by Hannah San- 
derson, of which she could not remember the title. 
She knew it was in the library, because “Mamie 
Johnson had had it, and it was lovely.” 

It was quite useless to inform her that no such 
book appeared in the catalogue; she merely 
thought the attendant very stupid, and proceeded, 
by way of enlightening her, to describe the con- 
tents. When she mentioned that one story was 
about a frog princess, the official mind was sud- 
denly illumined, and she received the fairy tales 
of Hans Andersen—which was what she wanted. 

An incident which, as the narrator truly says, 
would have delighted Dickens himself, occurred 
at the Jackson Square branch of the New York 
Public Library not long ago, when a little girl— 
needless to say a very little girl—artlessly inquired 
for “A Tale of Two Kitties, by Charles Dickens.” 
She was not of an age for novels, nor for thrilling 
incidents of the French Revolution; the librarian 
saw her error, kindly explained that C in “Cities” 
sounded like 8, and offered her a book of pussy- 
cat stories suitable to her years. 

She was quite satisfied to accept it. It was not 
Dickens she wanted, it was “kitties.” 


® © 


LESSENING THE RISK. 


certain woman, says the New York Times, had 
been using the mails for fraudulent purposes. 
After the case had been duly investigated and a 
report had been rendered, the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral issued an order barring her letters from the 
mails. 
asking for a private hearing, that she might lay 
her case before him. 

“I feel sure,” she wrote, “that if I could get a 
chance to look straight into your beautiful brown 
eyes, you would hear my story.” 

The Postmaster-General, after thinking the 
letter over for a few moments, indorsed it: 
“Respectfully referred to the Secretary of War 
for advice,” and sent it to the War Department. 

In due course of time it came back with this 
indorsement : 

“Risk one eye.—Elihu Root.” 
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A GOOD MAN. 
r. William Augustus Muhlenberg was one of 
those good men who, from their geniality 
and heartiness of manner, are universally beloved. 


Everybody in New York knew him, and he.was | 


everybody’s friend. The world has good cause 
to remember him, not only from his founding 
several charitable institutions, but because he 


wrote lines which have achieved and retained an 


honored place in church hymnals. 

The most popular of his hymins is, “I would not 
live alway,” but in later life he regarded the tone 
of it as too lugubrious. “St. Paul’s ‘For me to 


live is Christ,’” he said, “is far better than Job’s 
| member who 


‘I would not live alway.’ ” 
His home was in St. Luke’s Hospital, of which he 








Then she sent him a pathetic letter, | 
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a tray of dishes down to the kitchen, some one 
protested against that menial service. 

“Why not?” asked he. “What am I but a 
waiter here in the Lord’s hotel?” 

One of the last moments of his life showed his 
bluff frankness as well as his acquiescence in the 
divine will. The chaplain of the hospital was 
praying at his bedside for his recovery. 

“Let us have an understanding about this,” 
said Doctor Muhlenberg. “You are asking God 
to restore me, and I am asking God to take me 
home. There must not be any contradiction in 
our prayers, for it is evident He can’t answer them 
both.” 
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A ROYAL ART STUDENT. 


ulai-A bd-el-Aziz, Sultan of Morocco, who often 
in the last year has drawn the eyes of the 
world to his monarchy in northern Africa, has 
learned that some things European are better than 
some things Moorish, and has set out to acquire 
them. Among other things he learned that Euro- 
peans paint, and he sent for an artist to teach his 
royal hand the art. The artist was Mr. Arthur 
Schneider, who tells in the Century Magazine his 
experience with his lordly pupil. 


At the first audience with the sultan he showed 
some of his sketches. 

“Draw me a man,” said the sultan. 

Mr. Sehneider drew a charcoal sketch of an 
American Indian. The sultan took paper and 
pencil, which he had never used before, and made 
a fair copy. The artist ee him. 

“No, no,” he replied; “but by and by, God 
willing, I shall be able to do as youdo. Nowl 
am only a beginner.” Rather a modest spirit for 
a lord of the earth. 

The next day the sultan showed the drawing of 
the Indian besmudged and streaked. “Why has 
thy friend gone?” 

s a was done in charcoal and should have been 
xed.” 

“The same charcoal we burn in the fire-pot?’’ 

“Very like it.” 

“Wondrous! Canst make a likeness of one 
standing by thee?” 

“Yes, my lord.” So Mr. Schneider drew the 
Moorish doctor, sprayed the drawing with “‘fixa- 
tif” and passed it to the throne, where the — 
fingers streaked it through but did not remove the 
charcoal. 

“Wonderful!” said Mulai-Abd-el-Aziz. 

The sultan soon learned to draw fairly well. 
Some of his drawings are reproduced in the mag- 
azine with Mr. Schneider’s article. 


* © 
FIGHTING IT OUT. 


dward Freeman, the historian, was perfectly 
frank in owning his aversions, and scorned to 
profess a liking for things which did not interest 
him. The general verdict did not influence him at 
all in coming to his own opinion. He found it hard 
to understand why every one was not equally 
simple and direct. Yet his candor often made 
him express himself with an openness which was 
likely to give offense. 


One such dispute was with Anthony Trollope, 
in regard to the cruelty of field sports. Freeman’s 
view was not a popular one in England, where 
every third man is either a hunter or wishes to be ; 
but he stated his case so well as te carry off the 
honors of the fray. 

About the same time he had a brush with 
George Anthony Denison, and another with James 
Anthony Froude, and fn ag | wrote to a friend: 

“Iam greater than Cicero, who was a smiter of 
one Antonius. I venture to think I have whopped 
the whole gens Antonia: first, Anthony pure and 
simple, which is Trollope; secondly, James An- 
thony, whom I believe myself to have smitten as 
Cnut did Eadric; thirdly, George Anthony, with 
whom I fought last Tuesday, at our Education 
board, in een to carrying a bill.” 

He could hardly tolerate a wavering opinion; 
yet he used to quote with glee the gentle verdict of 
an old Oxford professor who said of Henry VIII., 
in touchin 
monarch divorced wives and beheaded them: 

“The later years of this great monarch were 
clouded by domestic troubles.” 


® © 
SOUND AND FURY. 


lawyer, who spent the briefliess days of his 
career in New York City and is now a success- 
ful practitioner in the West, tells in the New York 
Mail and Express how a master of the telling 


phrase taught him to curb the thunderous voice | 


with which nature endowed him. 


In those days he was “a vociferous cub,” in his 
own phrase, until Justice P. L gat Dugro lifted 
him into the seventh heaven of judicial approba- 
tion—and suddenly let him down again. 

He had been —s the ear-drums of the 
court for ten minutes, and he concluded by saying, 


“I am sure my argument must be convincing, | 


your honor.” 

“It is overwhelming,” returned Justice Dugro, 
courteously. 

The-young lawyer’s chest expanded. 

“Indeed, my ears are still buzzing,’ added the 
justice. “I deny your motion.” 
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INTERVIEWING BY POST. 


he practice of sending circular letters of inquiry 

relating to most trivial matters has one feature 

of fairness. The reader will discover it in the 
following correspondence : . 


A fs ad periodical had been sending to 
prominent men to know what books they had 
cared for most in their childhood. The “Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” “Robinson Crusoe,” and a host of 
commonplace classical titles were poured into 
these personal poragreges. together with an 
occasional book that few old readers would have 
heard of, and that had happened into the child’s 
hand by accident. 

The cool draft in this desert comes from Professor 
Skeat, of Cambridge University. 

“IT am not prepared with any answer,” he writes. 
“I did not know when I was young that I should 
be expected to reply to such a question.” 
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EMBARRASSMENT OF RICHES. 


n a recent parliamentary debate over the ques- 

tion of a museum grant for Wales, much of the 
discussion, says the London Chronicle, turned on 
the fact that Wales is without a capital. 

This, however, did not daunt a certain Welsh 
ot on his feet and, addressing the 
ministers on the Treasury bench, said: ¥ 

“If ny Ie" will give us the money we will find 


was the founder; and once when he was carrying | the capital: 


For the teeth use “BSrown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.” The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. 
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By 
Leesa 
R SAND GARNETS AND GOLD, Will 
U BY send one ounce of very rich gold-bear- 


ing sand for 25c. silver, No collection 
complete without it. F. J. Merritt, Jolon, Monterey Co., 











STAMPS 100 all diff. Peru, Cuba, Bolivia, 
Mexico, Argentine, brazil, Costa 
Rica, Turkey, Persia, Tunis, ete., and Album, 

10c. fine mixed, 20c. 1000 hinges, 10c. 60 
diff. U.S.,25e. Agts. wtd.,50%. 1903 List FREE 
Ch.A.Stegman,5941 Cote Brilliante Ave. ,St.Louis,Mo. 


““WAKE UP BUC.” 


one. piel funny. pepesie to and amuses 
every y. Sent post-paid on receipt of 

Order poner. You'll be delighted. 10 cents 
C. B. MeCobb, 304 Empire Bidg., Pittsburg, Pa. 


MAP OF THE WORLD. 


Issued by the Chicago & North-Western Ry. 
A beautiful Map, valuable for reference, printed on 
heavy paper 42xG4 inches, mounted on rollers, edges 
bound in cloth, showing our new island possessions, 
the Trans-Siberian Railway, the new Pacific Ocean 
cables, railway lines and other new features in the far 
East, correct to date. Sent on receipt of 25 cents by 
W. B, Kniskern, Pass. Traffic Mgr. C. & N. W. Ry., Chicago, 


‘Dental School of ‘Harvard University, 


35th Year begins October ist. Instruction is given 
throughout the academic year by lectures, recitations, 
clinics and practical exercises uniformly distributed. 
Its intirmaries are open daily for operations on mouth 
and insertion of artificial teeth. For pamphlet address, 


DR. EUGENE H. SMITH, Dean, 
283 Dartmouth Street, Boston, Mass. 


ep ~ Increase Your Income 


4 There's profit and pleasure for all who 
raise poultry the right way. The Co- 
lumbia School of Poultry Culture suc- 
FEcessfully teaches profitable raising. 
- ¢ ® course with us and learn this most fas— 
gt einating and profitable business. For lOc. we 





















(Fs: mail you our illustrated booklet, with 
- syn ofcourse, aison specimen lecture on 
Sat balldings, together with architect's plans of 


poultry house. Send for it to-day. 
Cotummia Scuoot oy Pourrar Cuuruas, 
Pr. Box 200, Warenviss, N. ¥- 
Squabs are raised in 1 month, bring 
big prices. Eager market. Astonish- 
ing agg casy for women and 
invalids. Use your spare time profita- 
bly. Small space and capital. Here 
is something worth looking into. Facts 
given in our FREE BOOK, “ How 
Make Money With Squabs.” 
Plymouth Rock Squab Co., 
1A Friend St., Boston, Mass. 














Reduced Prices on 
Suits and Skirts. 


WE are offering 
reat bargains 


n Suits and 
Skirts, but you must 
act quickly if you 
wish to take advan- 
tage of them, as this 
sale ends in a few 
weeks. Suits and 
Skirts made to order 
(nothing ready- 
made) of the newest 
fabrics at one-third 


less than former 

prices. The materi- 

als are suitable for 

late Summer or Fall 

wear. 

Handsome Suits and 
Etamine Costumes, 
$6.67, former price 


$12 Suits reduced to 
$8. $15 Suits re- 





. . to $20. 

Rainy-Day, Walking 
eS and Dressy Skirts 
in the newest 
models, $3.34, for- 

$5. $6 


mer price $5. 
Skirts reduced to $4. $7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. 
$10 Skirts reduced to $6.67. $12 Skirts reduced to $8. 


We thoroughly understand the making of garments 
from measurements sent by mail because we have had 
fifteen years’ experience in doing that very thing. 

Orders can be filled with the greatest prompt- 
ness, very often in three days’ time. If the 
garment which we make for you does not prove 
satisfactory, send it back promptly and we will 
refund your money. 

Catalogue, samples and Bargain List will be 
sent free by return mail. We have very few 
Catalogues left, 80 write at once if you wish to 
take advantage of these reduced prices. Be 
sure to ask for Catalogue No. 12, 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
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BAILEY'S RUBBER 
my TOOTH BRUSH. 





Cleans the teeth perfectly and polishes the en- 
amel without injury. Never irritates the gums. 
Can be used with any soot wash or powder. Idea 
for children’s use. No bristles to come out. No. 
1, 25c.; No. 2,35c. Mailed on receipt of price. 
At dealers or sent on receipt of price. Agts. wanted, 


C. J. BAILEY @ CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 














BABY WEATHER. 
LITTLE FELLOWS DON’T LIKE THE HOT DAYS. 
Mothers should know exactly what food to give 
babies in hot weather. 


the mother of a baby is always anxious for the 
health of her little one, and is then particularly 
careful in feeding. Milk sours quickly, and other 











food is uncertain. Even in spite of caution, sick- 
ness sometimes creeps in, and then the right food 
is more necessary than ever. 

“Our baby boy, two years old, began in August 
to have attacks of terrible stomach and bowel 
trouble. The physician said his digestion was 
very bad, and that if it had been earlier in the 
summer and hotter weather, we would surely 


upon the facility with which that | have lost him. 


“Finally we gave baby Grape-Nuts food, feed- 
ing it several times the first day, and the next 
morning he seemed better and brighter than he 
had been for many days. There was a great 


| change in the condition of his bowels, and in three 





| days they were entirely normal. 


He is now well, 
and getting very strong and fleshy, and we know 


that Grape-Nuts saved his life, for he was a very, | 


very ill baby. Grape-Nuts food must have won- 
derful properties to effect such cures as this. 

“We grown-ups in our family all use Grape- 
Nuts, and also Postum, in place of coffee, with 
the result that we never any of us have any coffee 
ills, but are well and strong.’”’ Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Michigan. 

The reason Grape-Nuts food relieves bowel 
trouble in babies or adults is because the starch 
of the grain is predigested and does not tax the 
bowels, nor ferment like white bread, potatoes 
and other forms of starchy food. 

Send for particulars by mail of extension of 
time on the $7,500.00 cooks’ contest for 735 money 
prizes. 
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You can’t 
Travel Write without a 


Ideal 















Fo Pen 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
Purchase through home dealers, but 
do not fail to investigate the advan- 
tages offered in our new spoon feed. 
L. E. Waterman Company 
173 Broadway, New York. 














With the broiling hot days in July and August | 














For Saving 


MONEY! 


THE 
BURDICK 
CASH 
REGISTER 


BANK. 


Desirable in every home. Pennies, nickels or 
dimes are dropped in the same slot, and the total 
automatically registered. Can be opened only at 
even dollars up to $10.00, when register returns to 
zero and repeats. Locks and unlocks automatical- 
Vy. Steel construction throughout. Richly finished. 

nt prepaid to any address in U. 8. for @2.50, 
Booklet on sephication. 
THE BURDICK @ DE BLOIS MFG. CO., Hartford 











, Conn. 














ILLUSTRATING 
is a Money-Making 


sion, and one of the most 
peeeabie thata y man or 
woman can enter. e teach 
Ste euttert, ons otem, Chem 
y mail, Our book, 

ris x es With the World,”* 
dealing with the better educa- 
tion of menand women, is Free, 
It shows you how, during your 
spare time, to become an El- 


to 
mation pertaining thereto. 





Corresp of 
America, Box 601, Scranton, Pa. 
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}A Special Watch Offer. 


» 








POPPI 





The case is of durable filled gold, 
open face and a medium gentle- 
men’s size. The movement is made 


| ¢ 
i by the New England Watch Com- 


pany, and will keep good time. 

We have but a limited number of 
these watches, and while they last 
offer them at the very special price 
of $3.75 each. If sent by mail in- 
clude 15 cents extra for postage and 
registration fee. 

Wecan supply Watches of all sizes 


at special prices. A catalogue will 
be mailed upon request. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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hen has there been an Age like this? 
When has there been an Age that called 

So loudly and beseechingly 
For noble men and noble deeds? 
For mighty brains to take and solve 
Perplexing problems; mighty hearts 
To dare and do; and mighty souls,— 
Broad, gen’rous, forceful,—to instruct 
And lift and lead! From every path 
That man has blazed into the wild; 
From every highway where the feet 
Of thousands press; from every mart 
The ery goes up,—an earnest call 
For earnest men! The world to-day 
Has needs it never knew before. 
For it has passed the shadow; passed 
The travail of the ancient void ; 
Passed from the grip of primal things; 
Passed into light! and taken there 
Its first full goblet from the sun! 


That draft bas stirred the very rocks 
Upon the hills; has turned to power 
The wasteful waters; has instilled 
A purpose in the truant winds. 

The air is pregnant with great news; 
Great news of glories yet to be 
When we have answered to the Age, 
When we have wakened to the light! 


Strong men and true, great men and good ; 

Brave men, and wise in simple faith ; 

Men warm with love, and rich with hope; 

Men with high aims and lowly hearts. 

The Age is calling out for these,— 

Crying along the crowded streets, 

Crying along the quiet lanes. 

Its voice is booming from the towers, 

And whisp’ring from the furrowed fields: 
“Give me my strong and earnest men! 

Give me my Davids and St. Johns!” 
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A RARE BOOK. 


VERY week one reads of 
the sale of rare books for 
great sums of money. A 
small fortune is not infre- 
quently paid for a volume 
originally published for a 
few shillings. The libraries 
protect their treasures in this sort by every 
precaution, and one looks at a Roberts’s quarto 
of ‘*The Midsummer Night’s Dream,’’ at a 
“Bay Psalm Book’’ or a copy of Hawthorne’s 
‘*Fanshawe’’ with a mingling of curiosity and 
wonder. 

But in the fair island of Porto Rico, miles 
from any library and from the zeal of any 
collector, is a book that might be more precious 
to the student of life than the most costly 
treasure of the British Museum. It is a copy 
of the Spanish Bible, worn by the daily use of 
many years. Here is the story of its recent 
discovery : 

A missionary went one day to hold a service 
at Adjuntas, a pretty mountain town seventeen 
miles from Ponce. 
sort of a Bible reading, and an explanation of 
the most elementary facts of Christianity, for 
he supposed his hearers to be ignorant moun- 
taineers, scarcely knowing the name of Christ. 

After the service a middle-aged woman 
lingered to speak with him. She was more 
neatly dressed than most of her neighbors, and 
her face was happier. She greeted the mis- 
sionary modestly but warmly, and said, ‘‘1 was 
glad to hear you read out of the book and talk 
about it. My husband reads it to me every 
day.’’ 

The minister was surprised to find a Bible- 
loving household among the mountains, and 
asked the woman to tell him how she had 
heard of the Bible. It seemed that years previ- 
ous a traveller had stopped at their hut for food 
and rest. ‘They gave him both, and as he left 
them he tossed them a little book. He had 
spoken no word of explanation as to its char- 
acter. They did not even know whether he 
had been a Christian. Certainly he had said 
nothing to lead them to value the book. 

The man could read a little, and one day, out 
of idle curiosity, he opened the volume. He 
soon became deeply interested in it. He read 
it to his wife, and at last they began, half- 
unconsciously, to adopt the principles of Christ’s 
teaching. They worked more steadily. They 
kept their house and their persons more care- 
fully. They were more compassionate. Their 
progress soon attracted the attention of their 
neighbors, and they, too, listened to the won- 
derful story of the New Testament. When the 
missionary reached the mountain settlement, 
miles away from the little village of Adjuntas, 
he found a community ready and hungry for 
his teaching. The single Spanish Bible had 
been their only guide to Christianity, but out 
of the small, shabby volume they had learned 
that which makes life best worth living. 

So, since the day when Philip climbed into 





He made the service into a | © 


i put a 
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the chariot of the man of Ethiopia and ex- 
pounded to him the Scriptures, which, unaided, 
he read but blindly, the Book of books has 
been working its miracles and enriching and 
sweetening life. 
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IN THE DAY’S WORK. 


r. Broughton Brandenburg, who has trav- 
M ersed many thousands of miles of the high 
seas, and both afloat and in port has lived 
the life of the man of the sea, gives, in an article 
in Frank Leslie’s Popular Magazine, some vivid 
pictures of the work demanded of sailors, and the 
seemingly impossible tasks sometimes imposed 
upon them. One incident which Mr. Brandenburg 
relates is taken from his own experience on the 
Palatia. He had shipped as a cook’s helper for 
the voyage. 


The morning routine was the building of fires. 
the making of the coffee in the great ealaron and 
bringing up the stores and the day’s supply of 
coal, = which time the first of the things to be 
cleaned after broehfnst-entting 

When the .pots and pans 

vexations were once more out of the way, 
next ay my ent, so far as I was concerned, was 
to help the butcher bring up the meat. 

It was here that one of the turning-points in my 
life on the Palatia came to y 

I followed the butcher down to the refrigera- 
ting com; nt, received from him great 
pieces of meat as he took them off the ice and 
P them out. When he had finished he had 
several hundred pounds lying at the foot of the 
iron ladder ascending from the hold. 

There were three of those ladders, each about 
twelve feet long, set at an angle such as is usuall 
seen in the ordinarystep-ladder. They were hard 
to ascend without a load, let alone a Fleischboot 
with one hundred or more pounds of meat in it on 
one’s shoulder. 

When we had the meat all out of the refrigera- 
ting compartment the butcher, with a on his 
face, ~~ for me to A ready to shoulder a 
piece of beef. He picked out for me the largest 
quarter in the pile. 

Looking up, | saw a half-dozen laughing, jeering 
faces peering down the companionway. The 
butcher shou some jest.up to them. A sudden 
fierce resolve to do or—well, anything else that 
might aegnes. came over me, and I started up the 
ladder. I topped the first one, reeled on the - 
ing, and started up the second. It seemed as if 
ad would burst, and there was a smothered 
feeling at my heart; but I made the second land- 
ing and got my foot on the first rung of the third 
ladder. A slight shift of the load threw the strain 
at a different angle, and 1 made up the-third 
ladder, slowly and with such careful, conserved 
effort as I have never put forth in all » life, 
before or since. Half-way up I felt es ling 
back, blinded with a red of something before 
my eyes; but | still managed to clutch the ladder 
and went on, got on deck and reeled along to the 
Schlachterei. en my body struck the chopping- 
block I fell on it with the beef. 

As I straightened up Hans stepped forward 
from the crowd gathered at the door, picked off 
the linen — tag put on the beef at the Chicago 
abattoir, and held it up to view—187 Ibs. 

There was a murmur of astonishment, and 
thereafter every man of them was civil to me 
his rude way, and I made some warm friendships 
among them. 











DU CHAILLU’S FIRST GORILLA. 


ihe recent death of Paul du Chaillu has 
brought back to the minds of many readers 
his delightful books of travel and adventure. 
This experienced world-trotter was so familiar 
with the woods and wild animals that he must 
himself have forgotten that there had been a time 
when he had not known gorillas. His first en- 
counter with one he describes in “Explorations 
and Adventures in Equatorial Africa.” 


An immense gorilla advanced suddenly out of 
the woods, straight for us, he wrote, and gave 
vent, as he came up, to a terrible howl of rage, as 
much as to say, “I am tired of being pursued and 
will face you.’ 

It was a lone male—the kind which is always 
the most ferocious. This fellow made the woods 
resound with his roar, which is an awful sound, 
resembling the muttering of distant thunder. He 
was about twenty yards off when we first saw 
him. I was about to take aim and bring him 
down where he stood when my most trusted man. 
Malaonen, stopped me, saying in a whisper, “Not 

e , 


¥ 
We stood in silence, gun in hand. The gorilla 
looked at us for a minute or so, then beat his 
breast with his gigantic arms,—and what arms he 
had!—then gave another howl of defiance and 
advanced upon us. How horrible he looked! 

“Not yet,” whispered Malaonen. 

Again the gorilla made an advance upon us. 
Now he was not twelve yards off. His face was 
distorted with rage; his huge teeth were ground 
against each other, so that we could hear the 
sound; the skin of the forehead was drawn for- 
ward and back rapidly, | mem | his hair move w 
and-down, and giving a fiendish expression to his 
hideous face. in he roared, a sound which 
shook the woods like thunder, It seemed as if I 
could feel the earth trembling under - feet. 
The beast, looking us in the eye and beating his 
breast, advan a " 

“Don’t fire too soon,” said Malaonen. “If you 
don’t kill him he will kill zen.” 

This time he came within eight yards of us 
before he stopped. I was breathing fast with 
excitement as I watched the huge creature. 
Malaonen only said, “Steady!” as the gorilla came 
=... oe he stopped Malaonen said: 

oe ow ” 

And before the beast could utter the roar for 
which he was opening his mouth three musket- 
balls were in his body. He fell dead almost with- 
out a struggle. 
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AN UNLUCKY BROOD. 


he fatalities attending the raising of poultry 

are not always as amusing as those of the 

youngster whose experience is related in 

“The Real Diary of a Real Boy,” by Mr. Henry A. 
Shute. He describes his “tuff luck” as follows: 


April 30. i dont see what the mater is with 
my hens. i havent got 1 egg this week. father 
said there was a rat in the koop. i got a steel 
trap of Sam Diar and tonite i set it in the koop. 
eace of cheeze onit. tomorow morning 
ster rat wont steal any more eggs. 

what do you think. this morning i got 
up to pet my rat and i found that my best hen 
the bolton Bray that John Adams gave me had 
tried to pick the cheeze out of the trap and the 
y= had — her by the neck and killed her. 

t most bad enuf to cry. i thought i cood get 
up before the hen did. 

May 3. what do you think. this noon i setin 
the hen koop 1 hour. the brama went on the nest 
and set a while and came off and cakled. then i 
looked and she had lade an egg. i left the egg 
there and hid behind a barrel and got my bowgun 
ready for the rat. well the leghorn hen went on 
the nest and i suposed she was a going to lay, but 


i gess 





gan to gobble 
it up. i was that i let ding at her with 
the teween and just then I a stuck up her head 


she broke rite into that egg and be 
so mad 


and the arrow took her rite in the back of the 
head. well i wish you cood have seen her. she 
hollered one little pip and then went rite out of 
the nest backwards and Sagpes round awful. i 
icked her up and she was dead. i dident mean 
kill her, i only wanted to make her jump and 
learn her not to eat eggs. 
Lag Bing My rooster is pretty sick. i tride to 
ve some kiann pepper tonite. father said 
jann pepper was ‘or sick hens, so i held 


his mouth open an ve him a spoonful. when 
i let him kept his mouth open and sorter 
sneezed pip-craw pi aw - aw, and then he 
went to the water dish a gan to drink. i 


think he is better because he hadent drank any 
water for 2 days before. he was still drinking 
when i went away. i gess he will be a lot better 


tomorrow. 

May 28. This morning when i went out to feed 
my hens i found my rooster dead. he had drank 
up all the water and he was all puffed up. _i felt 


pretty bad. father says i gave him enuf kiann 


pper for a horse. he aught to have told me. 
e was a = good 
uck. 


rooster too. i am having 


pretty tuff 


When Mother 
Sucked Me 
Into BecL 


By H. ret 
Pine mnty oy 


h, long ago it was, and still sometimes it seems 

so sweetly near— 

The tender lilac-scented air, the frogs’ full chorus, 
shrill and clear, 

The drowsy, clinging, smoky scent of bonfires 
smold’ring in the yard, 

The sweet, far call of some late bird, the bark of 
distant dogs on guard,— 

Ah me! ’tis all so wondrous clear—her lingering 
touch upon my head, 

Her tender kiss—her brooding eyes when mother 
tucked me into bed! 

How faintly sweet the lilac-scent! 
gentle stirring air! 

How dear that loving, work-worn hand so softly 
laid upon my hair! 

Her mother-face! her mother-eyes! 
hood’s sweetest memory! 

Through all the years, through sorrow’s tears 
that note of mysic comes to me! 

Outside the smoky, springtime scents—the frog- 
song coming clear and shrill, 

The cow-bell's drowsy monotone out in the pas- 
ture on the hill— 

The murmured fragment of a prayer—her touch 
upon my drowsy head— 

Oh, dearest memory of all—when mother tucked 
me into bed! 






How soft the 


Oh, child- 
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NOT A HARD NAME, EITHER. 


man with a.soft, low voice had just com- 

pleted his purchases in the department 

store, and the salesman who had taken his 

order produced a large Manila tag, and looked up 

in an expectant way. The Chicago Record-Herald 
recounts the troubles that followed. 


“What is the name?” asked the clerk. 
“Jepson,” replied the man. 

“C pson 9” 

“No, Jepson.” 

“Oh, yes, Jefferson.”’ 
“No, Jepson, J-€-p-s-0-n.” 
“ son?” 


e 
“That’s it. You have it. Sixteen eighty-two—” 
at ed name, initial, please.” 


“0. K. Je Ny 
“Excuse me, it isn’t 
stand me. I said ‘Oh.’ 


“QO, Jepson.” 
, rub the O out, and let the K. stand.” 
The clerk looked annoyed. ‘Will you please 
give me er. initials again.” 
“T said K.” 


“T your pensen. you said O. K. Perhaps you 
had better write it yourself.” 
“oy said ‘Oh’??? 

“Just now you said K.” 

“Allow me to finish what I started to say. I 
said ‘Oh,’ because I did not understand what you 
were asking me. I did not mean that it was my 
= My name is Kirby Jepson.” 


‘No, not O. K.” said the man. “Give me the 
— and I'll write it down for you myself. 
here, I guess it’s O. K. now.” 
“If you are satisfied I’m sure I am,” responded 
the clerk. 


0. K. You did not under- 
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TELEGRAPHING CLASSIC PHRASES. 


woman went into the country to prepare her 

cottage for occupancy during the summer. 

Before going, says the Chicago Tribune, 

she made arrangements with her husband to have 

a lot of household goods packed and forwarded by 
steamer. 

For some reason the shipment was delayed, and 
she wrote inquiring the cause of the delay, and 
asking her husband to send a telegram when the 
goods were shipped. 

The husband went to work and personally saw 
the books, hangings, furniture and other mp rty 
packed for the tr p Then he went to the dock, 
and saw them safely on board the boat. He then 
sent’a telegram, as requested. 

“Lares and Penates on board boat,” he said. 
“Will arrive to-morrow morning.” 

This was the — the telegram read when the 
boy brought it to the waiting woman in the little 
Michigan town: 


“Lard and peanuts on board boat. Will arrive 
to-morrow morning.”’ 
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A BEGINNING. 


he first success of an artist is always inter- 

esting. G. P. A. Healy, the portrait-painter, 

tells of his in his “Reminiscences.” A Miss 
Stuart, who had taken some interest in him, lent 
him a print of Guido Reni’s “Ecce Homo.” He 
copied this on a canvas, and then colored it as 
best he could, without any help except such as 
the study of his own face afforded for the flesh 
tints. 

Such as it was, says Mr. Healy, I carried the 
picture to a eT sy bookseller, who con- 
sented to put it in his shop window. I own that I 
often found an excuse for passing along that 
street, so as to give a rapid glance at my work. 

A Catholic priest from the country happened to 
pass that way, and stopped to look at the picture. 














After hesitating, he went in and asked whether 
the picture was for sale. My friend the book- 
seller must have had a twinkle in his eye, as he 
answered that doubtless the artist would consent 
to part with his work for a consideration. 

“1 am not rich,” said the priest. “All I could 
serape together would be ten dollars.” 

“| will speak to the artist, and give you an an- 
swer to-morrow.” And on the morrow the priest 
carried away the “Ecce Homo,” and the “artist” | 
pocketed the ten dollars. I do not know which 
was the happier of the two; but I rather fancy 
it wawthe boy painter. 

Some thirty years later, as I stood talking with 
some friends at the Capitol in Washington, I saw 
an old man wearing a Roman collar. hearing 
my name pronounced by one of 4 friends, he 
came up to me and said: “Are you Mr. H poly, the 
painter?” 1 bowed, and he continued with a 
smile: “I believe that I am the sessor of one 
of your earliest works, if not the earliest. Do you 
mo’ which = had placed 








remember an ‘Ecce Ho 


n mn 
priest offered ten dollars for it. I am est, 
and your picture still hangs in my little chureh. 
I have always felt that I had something to do with 
your success in life.” 


I shook my first patron heartily by the hand, 
and told him what joy his ten dollars had given 
me. 

® 
BUTTONS. 


he Elizabethan era gave vogue to the button 

and the buttonhole, two inventions which 

may fairly be regarded as important, since 
they did much to revolutionize dress. The origi- 
nal button was wholly a product of needlework, 
which was soon improved by the use of a wooden 
mold. The brass button is said to have been 
introduced by a Birmingham merchant in 1689. 
It took two hundred years to improve on the 
method of sewing the cloth upon the covered 
button. Then an ingenious Dane hit upon the 
idea of making the button in two parts and 
clamping them together with the cloth between. 


Buttons are now made of almost everything 
from seaweed and cattle hoofs to mother-of-pearl 
and vegetable Lame 2 Excellent buttons; says 
the Boston Tra , are made from potatoes, 
which, treated ey yo become as hard as 
ivory. The Patent Office has issued thirteen hun- 
dred and fifty-five patents for —s buttons. 

The most = ols branch of the button indus- 
try in the U States is the making of pearl 
buttons, the material for which is obtained from 
shells gathered along the Mississippi River. The 
industry has age nee A own up within the last 
ten years. Its introduction is due entirely to a 
native of Germany, who had learned the trade 
abroad. He saw that millions of dollars were 
poing to waste in the shells known as “nigger- 

eads,’’ of which tons were piled up on the banks 
of the river. 

Thousands of ople are now employed in 
turning these shells into buttons, the small manu- 
factories being found all the way from Minnesota 
to Missouri. uscatine is still the great head- 
—— of the r- 4° It has forty factories. 

he value of the shells has risen from fifty cents 
to arty dollars a hundredweight; and aes it is 
said that American button-making is in its infancy. 
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DETECTIVE OFF GUARD. 


here is a member of the detective corps at 
police headquarters in Washington about 
whom a story is told which has afforded 
much amusement to his brother detectives, says 
the Washington Star. The man had been detailed 
on an important mission, and as it was half past 
two o’clock in the morning when he returned to 
headquarters, he thought he would remain over- 
night and occupy the spare bed in the sleeping- 
room. 


He went up to the room, but a few minutes later 
was seen in the office, asleep on a desk. 

“What is the matter?” some one asked him in 
the morning, when he appeared at roll-call, show- 
ing the effects of not having occupied a comfort- 
able bed overnight. 

“Nothing at all,” was his answer. 

“Have you been home since yesterday?” 

“I spent the latter part of the night here with 
my head on a desk,” said the sleepy detective, 
who realized that his superior probably suspected 
something wrong. 

“Why didn’t you occupy the spare bed?” 

“Spare bed?” ocheed the detective. ‘There 
was no spare bed in the room. I went up there, 
but there was noroom for me.” 

A few minutes later the man who had the right 
to occupy one because he was on duty was 
called upon to explain why both beds had been 


occupied the night before. 
“Only one of them was occupied,” he stated. 
“But,” said his superior, “Mr. —— says to the 
contrary.” 


*“Can’t help it,” he said. “1 occupied one bed 
and had my clothes laid out on the other. And 
he’s a detective!” was his concluding remark. 


* © 


A BUSINESS EPITAPH. 


musing epitaphs are not difficult to find if one 

A is seeking them. The Cheshire Republican 

cites a most singular one, which may be 
found on a monument in eastern Tennessee. 


“Sacred to the memory of John Smith, for 20 
ears senior partner of the firm of Smith and 
ones, now J. J. Jones & Co.” 

The names are not really Smith and Jones, but 
they will answer for the purposes of the story. “I 
met Jones later,” _— the narrator, “and he gave 
me a frank explanation of the inscription. 

“Smith was a bachelor without relatives,’ he 
said, “‘but he knew a tremendous lot of country 
people, and if any of them pagpenes to see his 
grave, they might think that the old house had 
closed up and gone out of business. So I thought 
it no more than right to let them know that the 
firm was still alive.” 


® © 
NOT UP TO THE PART. 


xcept in time of war the soldier is popularly 

supposed to lead an idle life, barring a bit 

of drill. Really he must be an actor in 
addition to his more martial qualifications. How 
many persons could stand for hours and hours 
immovable, as the guards did who watched Queen 
Victoria’s coffin? 

The requisites of the “brave sojer man” appear 
in a story of a drill-master who was putting a 
raw company through the exercises of a funeral 
service. He had them drawn up with their arms 
reversed, and then he said: 

“Now I’ll be the hearse.” 

So he marched solemnly down the line at a slow 
pace. Turning his eyes to the side to see how his 


men were behaving, he stopped suddenly and 
roared : 
“Can’t you men put on an expression of regret?” 
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WHAT HE WANTED. 
By Edward Fraser. 
He had most a dozen tops and games, 
A woolly-coated sheep, 
He had balls and bats and marbles, 
And a chicken that said “Peep.” 
He had monkeys that would climb up sticks, 
And guns and drums a score, 
And he had a real yelocipede, 
And wagons, three or four. 
But he cried himself to sleep one night, 
*Twas in the month of June, 
Because his mama said she couldn't 
Get for him the moon. 
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THE CAT THAT WOULD BE 
PHOTOGRAPHED. 


By Mary S. Daniels. 

HERE are so many of the Dilworth 
children that people sometimes say one 
or two of them might be carried off and 
never missed. But the Dilworths 
themselves know better. 





seen before. She was a pretty cat, gray and 
white, with a red ribbon round her neck. And 
she seemed to feel at home, for she walked 
gravely and with the utmost dignity straight to 
the house and up on the piazza. 

“*Scat!’? said Ned. But all the rest cried: 

“Oh, no, no! Let her stay! Perhaps 
she’ll be in the picture. Wouldn’t it be 
funny ?’’ 

Pussy paid no attention to these persons 
or their remarks. She jumped demurely upon 
the railing behind Dora, and settled herself as 
if for the express purpose of being photo- 
graphed. 

Just when they thought they were ready, the 
man called out, ‘‘All over!’’ and they found 
that the picture had been taken. 

Then Mistress Pussy jumped down and 
walked off as gravely as she had come. The 
children were about to run after her when 
the man called, ‘‘Once more now! All 
ready!’’ and took another ‘“‘ shot.’”? Then 





away flew the children to find puss and give 
her some milk. And how they chattered and 
wondered whose pet she was, and how she 
had happened to come just in time to have her 
photograph taken! But pussy was very, very 
dignified. She refused to make friends, and 
when she had drunk a part of the milk | 
walked coolly away. 

Every one rushed eagerly to see the photo- 
graphs when they came home, and all hoped 
the one with the cat in it would be the best. 
But to their surprise, pussy was found to be in | 
both. She had seated herself at the foot of a 
tree in front of the steps, and been taken the | 
second time, also. Then the children chattered | 
and wondered more than ever. 

Madeline took the photograph of her pretty 
seaside home to Germany with her, and the 
story of the cat that came to be photographed 
has been told again and again, but two years 
have gone by, and not one of the Dilworths has | 
ever seen the stranger puss since. | 








When Madeline, who is the 
oldest, was going to spend the 
winter in Germany with her Aunt 

Gertrude, it seemed to all the rest as if 
their very home were being broken up. 
How could they ever get along without 
Madeline, who was sixteen, and upon 
whom they all depended for so many 
things? Worse still, what was Madeline 
to do without them ? 

The children were talking about it on 
the piazza one afternoon. Sometimes they 
pitied themselves. This time they were 
pitying Madeline. Suddenly little Amy 
had a happy thought. 

** Let us have a picture taken of us all, 
out here just as we always are, for her to 
take with her and have in her room away 
out in that dreadful lonely place,’’ she 
said. 

All the others thought this would be a 
charming plan, and when father came 
home in the evening they asked him if 
they might have the picture, taken. 

Mr. Dilworth was pleased with the 
idea, and the next morning telephoned to 
a photographer to make an appointment 
for taking the picture. 

When the man came with the camera, 
all the family flocked out on the piazza 
and scattered themselves about, just as 
they had done all summer. 

‘*For we must make the picture look 
natural,’’ said Dora. 

So mother sat in her armchair with the 
youngest of the Dilworths climbing up 
beside her. Father stood by the pillar 
nearest the steps—‘‘just as he always 
does when he comes in from the city and 
finds us all out here,’? as Ned said. 
Madeline was in her favorite place in the 
hammock. Dora was perched on the 
piazza railing, with Mary, as usual, close 
beside her. Bess and Jack were on the 
steps at father’s feet. The rest clustered 
near Madeline, in whose honor all was 
being done. Even Elise, the Swiss house- 
maid, had come out by the side door in a 
fresh white cap and apron, to be in the 
picture, too. : 

“* All ready ?’’ called the man with the 
camera; and all the Dilworth faces put on 
their best and most unnatural expressions. 
But just at that moment Jack and Bess 
cried out, ‘‘Oh, look there!”’ and pointed 
to the lawn. Every one looked, of course. 
It was only a cat walking over the grass. 
But the Dilworths had no cat, old Spot 
having died in the spring, and this was a 





stranger whom none of them had ever 


| 
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THE TSAR'S BLACK HUSSARS 


BY G. ORR CLARK, 


The Tsar And they danced Who, no doubt, 

(That's the Sun) —Hf you please— Led out 

Gave a Ball, With the Tsar's The timid and shrinking 

In the great white and gold Sick Renee, Wallflower 

Salon .. AERTS At the rout. 

Of the Summer; aS tg Y Consorting with these 

And All ‘ Were demure young Sweet Peas. 


Of the Beauties and Belles 
Of the season were there— 
Each and every newcomer. 
The Rose 

Dressed 

In fold upon fold 





Of voluminous drapery The Tsar’s 
. (And very 

With jewels : Funny, wee 

And gold yi: tli Honey-Bee 


On her breast. 








Y 









Gold-banded and gay 


As the Military 
Is everywhere ), 


y 


yes - 


‘ in * F = 
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Ices of dew 

Were served, 

Cakes of bright pollen, too, 

And honey preserved. 

And that’s what they do 

When they’re home from the wars; 


és 
f Pe 


Black Hussars! 








NUTS TO CRACK, 
1 


ANAGRAM STORY. 

Mother issued what she called a manifesto the 
other day. That was giving it a ---- ---.-, 
think. -- -- ----- using law terms. They 
sound ---- -- --- , and as she speaks to - 

- ---- tone, I do not care though the ---- -- 
--- more terrifying than the command. Mother’s 
face reminds -- -- ----- Cecilia. You have 
seen that picture? She loves music, and thinks 
brother ---’- - ---- singer—in fact, one of the 
. -, -- thinks he is going to excel ---. 
—<--- -- he does. ---, -- ---- were all, may 
be called the better, now. I tell -- -- -- 
were all that one needed to learn to become a 
good singer I would try, but my voice would give 
--- ----, -- says. Itis --- ----, -’- sure, to 
depend on me for a solo. I shall never win ---- 
-- --- merits, I am sure. 


2. 
WORD PUZZLES. 
1. 


Complete I am a friend in need 
And help to cleanliness, indeed. 
Behead me and | shelter you, 
Again, your house I paint anew. 
Restore my heads, curtail me twice, 
I mark the path you ought to tread; 
Curtail once more, now reach for me, 
I’m growing just above your head. 
il. 
a | home is really in the sea 
Jntil 1 lose an eye, 
Then I am everywnere—on earth, 
On sea or in the sky. 
Behead me now—I may grow old 
Yet I’m a fragile thing. 
Once more, and single as I am, 
I’ve captured many a king. 


3. 
A RIMLESS SQUARE. 
9 2 3 
* * * 
* . 7 
*** 
S *** 1 *** 4 
*** 
. * * 
* * - 


7 6 5 

1to2. A sailing vessel. 1 to 3. Dried 
grain. 1 to 4. To slumber. 1 to 5. A foot- 
rest. 1 to 6. Turf. 1 to 7. A reel. 1 to 8. 
To fasten. 1to9. Rapidity. 

2to1. Ponds. 3to1. Growths on the skin. 
4to1. Rinds. 5 to 1. Plunders. 6 to 1. At- 
tracts. 7 to1. Curves. 8 to 1. Portions. 
9to1. The ocean. 

4. 
RIDDLE, 

When dear friends part, with me they part, 
With fond farewells from grieving heart. 
And yet the one who goes away 
Will take me with him, truth to say. 
He holds and keeps me carefully, 
In daily dread of losing me. 
But if you had me, you would try 
To get rid of me, lest you die. 


5. 
ENIGMA. 
How many wise men make faces? 


6. 
SUBSTITUTIONS. 

In the following lines one letter has been 
taken. from each word, and a different onc 
substituted in its place, but only one change 
has been made in each word: 

Pethaps toy wife hash beet devlid on prin, 
Perhans she crouds deturn now alter rail. 
The seated sour has forced far noisy end 
stride. : : s ; 
Thom host treat feed if angrish if try line. 
Lange whips axe wreched of daters swallow 


by, 
Grean shins fail oily or she weep, deer set. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Ha-s-te, bo-y-er, la-n-ce, lu-c-re, dr-o-op, 
ra-p-id, be-a-st, mi-t-re, mo-i-st, fl-o-at, ri-n-se, 
po-s-se—syncopations. 

2. Torpedoes, rockets, mines, colored 
lights, Roman candles, balloons, pinwheels, 
flags, drums. 

3. T 

I 


‘4. 1. Strait, artist, traits. 2. Raced, 
cedar, cared. 3. Grandee, angered, derange, 
enraged, grenade. 4. Despair, praised, 
aspired. 

5. 1. Rue, in—ruin. 2. Concrete. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription Pris e is $1.75 a year, in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 

scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete ante. 
and all additional pages each week are a gift 
the subscribers. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent iheovah the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of ——_ 
by us, the date after the address on your 
which shows when the subscription expires, oPrill 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office = which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








INTESTINAL INDIGESTION. 


HE stomach was formerly sup- 
posed to be the chief agent 
concerned in digestion, and 
all dyspepsia was referred to 
some defect or temporary 
weakness in that organ, and 
treated by means of reme- 
dies intended to supply the 

assumed deficiency in the supply of gastric juice. 

Important though the office performed by the 
stomach is, it has now been found not to be abso- 
lutely essential, since it has been shown that the 
food can be digested and made ready for the uses 
of the body in the intestine alone. Indeed, it is 
now known that the action of the intestinal secre- 
tions is the really essential part of digestion, the 
office of the stomach being merely to prepare the 
food and to start the chemical changes which are 
completed by the bile, pancreatic juice and intes- 
tinal secretions. Nevertheless intestinal diges- 
tion may be greatly disturbed by the failure of the 
stomach to do its share, and it is very necessary 
before attempting to relieve intestinal dyspepsia 
to apportion nicely the blame and to be sure that 
the stomach is not primarily at fault. 

Intestinal dyspepsia may, then, be secondary to 
stomach trouble, or it may depend upon disease of 
the liver, pancreas, or the intestine itself. When 
any of these organs is diseased, it must be restored 
to health before the dyspepsia can be relieved; 
but often the latter is a functional trouble due to 
faulty nervous action, or perhaps to errors in diet. 
In such cases, which are not at all uncommon in 
young children, the hope of relief rests rather 
upon a proper regulation of the diet than upon 
medicine. 

No hard and fast rule can be laid down which 
will apply to all cases, but each one must be 
studied by itself and experimented upon until the 
proper diet is found. 

Usually it will be discovered that too much 
starchy food or sugar is being taken. Through 
failure in the secretion of the so-called “‘enzyms,” 
which convert these substances into others ca- 
pable of absorption and appropriation by the 
tissues of the body, they remain in the intes- 
tine and undergo fermentation. Thus they not 
only are not digested themselves, but the fer- 
mentation which takes place interferes with the 
digestion of the other food matters. By reducing 
the quantity of these offending articles of diet, 
or by withholding them entirely for a time, great 
relief or even cure may be effected. 
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NOT PRAISED, BUT BLAMED. 


ne of the most foolhardy exploits ever known 

in the logging regions of Maine occurred on 
the Kennebec last spring, when Joseph Roderick, 
a French-Canadian river-driver, rode a pine log 
through the “Hulling Machine.” This isa narrow 
passage between jagged ledges in the river where 
the water fairly boils. Scarcely a log passes 
through this gorge without losing every shred of 
its bark, for which reason the place is called the 
Hulling Machine. No boat has ever passed 
through. 

During the running of the logs last spring Joe 
Roderick saw a big pine bobbing up and down in 
the foaming water, and headed for the raging 
passage. Joe is a reckless fellow at best, and on 
the impulse of the moment he cried, “Boys, see 
me ride that log down through the Machine!” and 
he had leaped upon the pine before any one 
realized his purpose. In an instant the log had 
passed the jam and was in the seething water at 
the upper entrance to the Hulling Machine. 

The drivers never expected to see Joe alive 
again. A-cry went up, and just then the boss of 
the crew came running down the bank. 

“Who’s that on the log?” he demanded, angrily, 
for the drive bosses tolerate no such foolhardiness 
as Joe’s. Many men are drowned every year on 
the drives, and no help for it; and the bosses are 
severely blamed if any are sent into places of 
great danger, so that it angers them to catch a 
man tempting fate in idle bravado. 

Every eye was strained to follow the flying log 
and its reckless rider, both hidden from view 
most of the time by the clouds of spray that tossed 
above the rocks along the gorge. When the men 
could see Joe, he was jumping about on the log as 
nimble as a squirrel, balancing his pole like a 
circus performer on a slack wire. The log entered 
the wild torrent head on, and went down the 
foaming line like an arrow from the bow of a 
giant. Once Joe was seen to totter as if he 
had lost his balance, and he seemed about to 
leave the log; but he recovered. Again he went 
down on one knee, but was up like a flash. Then 
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the log reached the bend in the gorge, and was 
out of sight. 

The crew rushed along the bank, fearing they 
knew not what; but when they reached the slack 
water below, the daring driver met them, safe and 
sound. They berated him roundly, and the boss 
said, coolly: 

“Young fellow, your mother in Canada or the 
hangman wants you more than I do. You pack 
up and move on.” 

And so the only man who ever went through the 
Hulling Machine alive got a discharge instead of 
applause. 

® © 


FAMILY BOOKKEEPING. 


Mm persons know so many competent business 
women that it will not do to take too seri- 
ously the popular slander that the better half of 
the race cannot master the principles of banking. 
Still there is occasionally a joke of this kind good 
enough to stand with apologies, and a recent one 
from the Chicago Post will not be taken amiss. 

“M Goons Sock. ” she said, proudly, “showed 
that I had eight dollars and fifteen cents more 
than I really id have, so I felt at liberty to spend 
the excess.’ 

“But there wasn’t any excess!’’ he protested. 


Pea there was!” she replied. “The book 
show 

“If you didn’t, have the money,” he urged, “it 
was a sho! 


“Certainly ee, ” she returned. ‘It was right 
there on the book—eight dollars and-fifteen cents 
more than I had, and when the balance was so 
much bigger than ‘it should be, I felt free to spend 
the money.” 

“If you had had more money in your purse than 
the book showed,” he sugge gested, “what then?” 

“I should have spent | it,” she answered. “Either 
way, it’s all the sam 

ow he is trying to get her to give up keeping 
accounts. 
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‘’ THE FINISHING TOUCH. 


i ip small boy with his eyes open often knows 
more of things as they are than the artist who 
draws things as they are not. An illustrator who 
is winning laurels by his fine work maintains that 
his most valuable critic is his son, a boy of twelve. 


He knows little about drawing, says the artist, 
but he has a quick sense for beauty and a keen 
imagination as well. Not long ago I had to make 
a drawing of a street a < people running to a 
fire. I flattered myself I | made a lifelike and 
moving scene, and submitted it to my boy with a 
feeling of satisfaction. 

He surveyed it for a 

kets, head on one side. Then he said: 

“The people are all r right, but iy A 8 the dog?” 

“The dog?” I inquir “What dog?” 

“Any dog,” a. said, in a tone of pity for my 
auiness. “ , father, don’t ay know there’s 
always at sa. "one dog runn ng alongside and 
gotties unter eve 2 poy 8 feet when you’re going 

a fire? Haven’t you ever been to a fire, father, 
or seen a crowd going to one?” 

When I thought it over, | knew he was right, 
and the dog went in. 


moment, hands in his 
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THE DECADENCE. 


r. Herlihy looked at his latest photograph, 
taken in his Sunday clothes, and his gaze. 
bespoke keen disappointment. 


“Oi’d never ’a’ had this tuk if it hadn’t been for 
thim children telling me about the improvements 
in photogra hing!” he muttered, holding the card 
soe which his likeness was mounted farther and 
farther away. “Improvements is it? Oi’d loike 
to show this pictur soide be soide wid the wan 
Oi had twinty yeaes ago, and lave it to ann ybody 
which o’ thim two made the betther man 0’ me 
There’s an old, anxious, toired-out look to this 


new wan that was niver in the other 
“There may be improvements in hoto tograp| phing,”’ 
said Mr. Herlihy as he deposited the cabinet-sized 


card face down n his table 


drawer, “but Oi’ve yit 
to see thim.” 


* © 


UNHURRIED JUSTICE. 


C= years ago an Ohio court was the scene of 
many amusing incidents. The judge was a 


man from Connecticut who retained the New’ 


England speech and other characteristics which 
had been his birthright. 

He declared that there were “no frills” about 
his court, but there were some peeeaenere 
without which he evidently felt it impossible to 
administer justice in a wise and temperate wa 

One morn ages eager petitioner was demand ng 
the settlement of a certain matter then and there. 
but while he pleaded, the judge, with a disturbed 
face rummaged amo ng the get on his table. 

“Hold on!” he cried at last. “This court has 
lost her pencil, and you might just as well wait 
till she nds it if you want her fairly to take in 
what you’re saying.” 


® © 


TRIFLING CORRECTIONS. 


he Shrubville Clarion has an editor who tries 

never to let the grass grow under his feet. 
His celerity helps him to acquire news, but it is 
also the cause of an occasional paragraph like the 
following, taken from a recent issue: 

Last week we oe the particulars of a devas- 
tating fire in the town of Jenkins with the number 
and names of the victims. We now wish to 
correct a few inaccuracies such as will some- 
times find their way into the first report of any 
catastrophe. 

There were no victims, for the conflagration 
was ———- before ~ actually took place. 

e 4% also add the fire was not in Jen- 
kins, but n the acy ~ | boranten. 


® © 


IN THE HUMAN RACE. 
ae of ethnology is quoted by the Boston 
Transcript as telling his friend that the Lap- 
landers are of very short stature. 


“Can’t you be definite?” replies the other. 
“How many Laps to the mile? 


® @ 


A DISTINCTION. 


dislike so much to be called a ‘poetess,’ ” said 
a@ young woman who sometimes wrote verses 

for publication. 
“Perhaps,” suggested her matter-of-fact brother, 


“if you will write a little better quality of poetry 
people will call you a poet. 
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THE NEW LETTER- BOX. 


S. Wasson. 











olding a pot of bright red paint in his 

hand, and with person lavishly decorated 

by smirches of the same gaudy hue, Capt. 

Jethro Haultaut, postmaster at the Lower Neck, 

stood leaning against the fence in front of his 

dwelling one evening, gazing toward the house 
with a well-satisfied air. 

Just then Asa Fairway came sauntering 
down the narrow road on his regular evening 
visit to the store beyond. 

‘‘Looks to me as though you cal’lated to 
paint the town red, cap’n,’’ said he. 

‘*Well, yes, it does appear a grain that 
way,’’ Captain Haultaut acknowledged, with 
a glance at his ruddy hands. ‘The fact of it 
is, though, Asy, I’m kind of practising up on 
drawrin’ and paintin’ like before the summer 
boarders strike here again. Maybe I might 
take a notion to go out sketching the views 
and sceneries along of ’em some fine day. See 
what I’ve been to work and drafted out up 
there, do ye?” said he, nodding his head 
toward a wing of the house in which the post- 
office was located. 

‘*M-a-i-] 1-e-t-t-e-r-s h-e-r-e,”’ spelled Asa 
Fairway, slowly. ‘‘Why, you’ve turned to and 
put a hole chock through the side of the house, 
ain’t you, though! Made a regular-built letter- 
box, sure enough, so they can’t claim now up 





“DON’T STAND THERE AND TALK THAT AGGRAVATIN’ 


WAY TO ME!" 


te the cove they’ve got all the one there is in 
town. Seems ’s though we was growing con- 
sider’ble citified all of a sudden, down this 
way. What’s the ’Merican eagle doin’ of, just 
above there, though ?’’ 

**Eagle!’’? repeated Captain Haultaut, in a 
tone of disgust. ‘‘Ain’t you got even half an 
eye for drawrin’, Asy? That’s nothing in the 
world only a good big hand I drafted out there 
pointin’ down plumb into the opening. I want 
they should heave their mail through there, 
you understand, in room of always thinkin’ 
they’ve got to bother round and fetch it inside. 
That big hand I took and hove up line for line 
from a little small one printed on them last 
steamboat time-tables.’’ 

“Guess you got her full bigness, cap’n,’’ 
said Asa. ‘‘At fust sight I couldn’t seem to 
take it in just exactly ; but of course, cap’n, if 
you say it’s a hand, I won’t dispute your word 
for it, by no manner 0’ means. She’s going to 
show up from the road here in great shape.’’ 

“T’ll tell you, Asy,’’ said the captain, ‘‘of 
course, if anybody wants to draw their mail, 
or cal’ lates to transact any manner o’ business, 
same’s buying a postage-stamp, we’ll say, why, 
that’s all well and good. Let ’em come right 
in and welcome. They’ll most generally find 
somebody to home round the premises some- 
wheres, I’ll warrant. But time and time again 
there’ll be folks stomp chock through the office, 
trackin’ mud and dirt all over the rest part 0’ 
the house, and calling for the woman when she’s 
up to her eyes in washing, or has got her 
hands in dough, or some such a matter, and 
like’s not every namable thing ever they’ll 
want is to take and drop a postal card! 

“T’ve been to work myself before now on 
my boat clean down to the shore there, and been 
obliged to heave everything to one side, and 
foot it way up over the rocks here again, just 
only to take a card from some one of ’Siah 
Grommets’s young ones, and I tell you what, 
I’m growing consider’ble tired and sick of such 
foolish works !’’ 

‘* Not to blame a mite, neither, cap’n!’’ 
declared Asa, sympathetically. ‘‘All is, now 
you’ve got to get folks in the way of usin’ this 
hew gear; but when once you’ve got ’em kind 
of broke in like, no doubt but what she’ll save 
you a sight of travellin’.’’ 

“Oh, well,’’ the captain said, ‘‘I think’s 


quite likely there may be some little backing 
and filling about the thing at the first send-off, 
but folks has got to come to these new get-ups 
in time.”’ 

At this moment Mrs. Haultaut appeared at 
the back door of the house, and warned her 
husband that supper was nearly ready. Decli- 
ning an invitation to step in and partake, Asa 
Fairway continued on his way to the store, 
while Captain Haultaut entered upon much- 
needed ablutions at the kitchen sink. 

As he sat down to the supper-table some 
minutes later, the sharp click of the front gate 
was heard, and Mrs. Haultaut leaned far to 
one side in her chair for a look through the 
window. 

‘Somebody come to the office as usual, I 
s’pose, soon’s ever we sit down to a meal!’’ 
grumbled Captain Haultaut. 

‘*Land’s sakes, yes!’’ exclaimed his wife. 
‘**Tis old Mis’ Clarry Jane Kentle up~from 
Scraggy Island. I heard tell she was in here 
on the main to-day. O dear me suz! We’ll 
have to ask her to stop!’’ 

‘*She’s bound to come in and stop, anyways, 
bask or no ask,’’ said the captain. ‘‘I cal’late 
she’d find a way through a gill-net with inch- 
and-a-half mash any day, and when once she’s 
inside, then stand from under !’’ 
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“I know, I know!’ his 

wife said. ‘‘I can’t abide 

| her sharp tongue myself. 

f She’s talking false teeth 

again they say now, and 

thinks some of sending a 

letter to that doctor over to 

Bayport that makes ’em so 

reason’ ble like. Like enough 
that’s what she’s here for.’’ 

‘*Where’s she gone to, 
though? ’’ said the captain. 
‘Seems ’s though she’s had 
double and thribble the time 
to come up the walk. Hark! 
What's that ?’’ 

Several sharp thumps upon 
the side of the house ensued, 
followed by a series of dis- 
tressed gasps and vehement 
ejaculations. 

‘Why, ’tis Mis’ Kentle!’’ 
- cried Mrs. Haultaut, as she 
- and her husband both rose 
hastily from the table. ‘‘What 
under the living canopy ails 
her ?’’ 

Hurrying outside, old Mrs. 
Clara Jane Kentle was found with flushed face 
and disheveled hair, and one arm thrust deep 
in the opening of the newly established letter- 
box, from which she indignantly declared her- 
self unable to withdraw it. 

“Cap’n Jethro Haultaut,” she cried, in. the 
shrillest tones, ‘‘I want to know if you ain’t 
got anything better to do without it is to go to 
work and rig up sich a tormented trap to catch 
peaceable folks’s hands into? Quick’s ever I 
laid eye on this little narrow contracted openin’ 
I was positive in my mind I never would be 
able to shove my hand clean down through it! 
But there! Seems ’s though I was just so 
foolish as to keep trying to do it, though it like 
to killed me every time, till here I am ina 
pretty fix !’’ 

‘“‘Why, ma’am,’’ Captain Haultaut began, 
earnestly, ‘‘it wa’n’t ever cal’lated folks should 
turn to and shove their hands chock down into 
that slot at all —’’ 

‘*Don’t stand there and talk that aggravatin’ 
way to me, Cap’n Haultaut,”’ broke in Mrs. 
Kentle, ‘‘after you’ve been to work and printed 
right direct over it for folks to mail their letters 
here! What I want you should do now is to 
have me clear of this trap 0’ yourn just as quick 
as ever you can step round, and bless your 
lucky stars if I don’t have the law on you for 
this caper, too!’’ 

In vain Captain Haultaut and his wife tried 
to free the irate victim from her uncomfortable 
position. Every turn of her arm only called 
forth remarks of a more and more uncom- 
plimentary nature, till at last, in sheer desper- 
ation, the captain attacked the side of his 
dwelling with saw and chisel, and in this 
manner at length released Mrs. Kentle, who 
hastily departed with many a dark hint of 
retribution. 

Immediately afterward Captain Haultaut 
proceeded to nail a piece of board over the 
opening as a safeguard against further trouble 
that night. 

‘*To-morrow morning,’? he declared, ‘‘the 
very first thing ever I do will be to turn to and 


again for good and all. We’d full better stick 
to the old-fashioned way of running this office, 
if I’ve got to stand by here the whole time 
with a kit o’ tools ready to saw folks out of 





that letter-box so fashion! It’s as plain as 





set in a graving-piece, and close her up tight | 


daylight to me now that our people round here, 
take ’em by and large, ain’t hardly ready to 
take up with such improvements for quite a 
spell yet!’’ 


* ¢ 


ELECTRIC WIRES AND ANIMALS. 


K& electric lines are extended and multiplied 
we hear more and more stories of trouble 
caused by animals and birds. The creature that 
meddles with a live wire pays for it with his 
life, of course, but even in death he may continue 
to be an obstacle until his corpse is discovered 
and removed. The Electrical Review tells of 
some of the mischief that such innocent offenders 
have done: 


The builders of the telephone- and telegraph- 
lines in Mexico congratulated themselves, at 
first, that the absence of sleet would allow them 
to economize on the construction ; but the ring- 
tailed monkeys and parrots soon availed them- 
selves of the opportunity to congregate on these 
lines at night, and a heavier construction became 
necessary. 

In like manner, when lines were first built 
through forests, the absence of municipal super- 
vision did not allow the full range of anticipated 
economies, for the bears, mistaking the humming 
of the wires for concealed hives of bees, were 
active in their search for the hidden sweets, 
gnashing the poles until those of moderate size 
were seriously weakened. And then came the 
birds to add to the trouble, for the power circuit 
at Anaheim, in southern California, was short- 
circuited by an owl, causing trouble at the power- 
station, and the wires falling upon telegraph 
wires caused difficulties on those lines. 

If the eagles which alighted on wires of 
opposite mp J in the Fresno power circuits 
had kept the peace, it would have been better for 
both birds and “plant” ; but the first blow of a 
fight caused the simultaneous defeat of both 
eagles, and the are short-circuiting the wires 
4 the inevitable trouble at the central sta- 
jon. 

A heron recently alighted on the power circuit 
of the Trenton Falls line, a few miles north of 
Utica, New York, and stepping across from one 
wire to the other, made a burnt-offering of him- 
self and trouble again at the central station. 

Along the Atlantic coast in eastern New 
Jersey the fish-hawks establish their nests on 
the telegraph- and telephone-poles, and defend 
their homes with such pugnacity that the linemen 
are obliged to carry sheath-knives for defense. 

There are numerous instances of rats causing 
crosses at switches in electric-lighting lines, and 
fires have been ascribed to this cause. It is but 
a short step from rats to cats, and a cat at Lock- 
port, retreating up the pole of a power line to 
escape a dog,—from the danger she knew to the 
perils she wot not of,—at the cross-arm made a 
cross from one circuit to the other in such a 
manner that the are melted the wire for a long 
distance, and also caused some difficulty at the 
power-house at Niagara Falls. 

Insects are an omnipresent difficulty for out- 
side lines. The larve of small insects, secreting 
formic acid, have opened circuits by corroding 
away the fuses. Hornets congregate on poles 
and indicate their umbrage in a most vigorous 
manner at the disturbance when the lineman 
opens the door. 

o © 


CALLED OUT. 


Or of the incidents given in the ‘‘Life of 
Bret Harte’’ to show his early association 
with the type of character which made his 


stories so true to life, happened in a unique | 


restaurant in San Francisco. 


One morning a man entered hastily, and said 
something to the proprietor in a whisper. He 
rose — uttered a + gy exclamation, 
and crossed the room quietly to a table where a 
frequenter of the place was lazily finishing his 
breakfast. 

The host bent over him with some solicitous 
inquiry about his comfort, and then deliberately 
upset the coffee-pot over the guest’s shirt and 
waistcoat. The victim sprang up. The other 
man overwhelmed him with apologies, and 
insisted ou dragging him up-stairs to a private 
room, where he furnished him with a shirt and 
waistcoat of his own. The side door had 
scarcely closed upon them before a man entered 
from the street. He was one of a desperate set 
well known in the city. He cast a glance or two 
about the room, and then walked to a side table 
and took up a newspaper. A nervous con- 
straint had come over the other guests, and 
presently it seemed to make itself known to the 
man himself. With an affected yawn or two, 
he laid down his paper and walked out. 

‘*That was a mighty close call!’’ said one of 
the guests, with a sigh of relief. ‘‘ You bet! 
And the coffee-pot spill was the luckiest kind 
of an accident for Peters.’’ 

“For both. Peters was armed, too, and he 
would have seen him come in.’’ 

The day before Peters and the desperado had 
quarreled, and had separated with the intention 
of shooting on sight. ‘The man who slipped in 
to give the host warning had seen the bully on 
his way thither. He knew what would happen 
unless Peters were called away. And Peters 
had innocently lent himself to the friendly 
scheme. 
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NOTHING TO QUARREL OVER. 


‘or some time two men had been wrangling 

over the possession of a farm in north- 
western Missouri. Mr. Smith claimed the land 
by reason of a better title than that of Mr. 
Jones, the ostensible owner, and brought suit 
to enforce his claim. 


The case was on trial. A jury was impan- 
eled and the taking of evidence was about to 
begin, when a messenger entered the court-room 
with a telegram for Mr. Smith, who read it 
and 1 it to his attorney. 

‘*Your honor,’’ said the attorney, rising with 
a look of the deepest concern on his face, ‘‘on 
the part of the prosecution I move to have this 
case stricken from the docket.’’ 

**For what reason ?’? demanded the judge. 

**For the reason, your honor,’’ replied the 
lawyer, ‘‘that the Missouri River last night 
washed away the entire farm.’’ 
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5 Invaluable for 
Marsh’s Hygienic Finger Pad. tockiees i. 
cashiers, tellers, pressfeeders, etc. New, just pat'd U.S., 
Can., Eng. Guard your health! Don’t fail to send 10¢. 
Jor sample. J. H. HAWORTH, 907 Elm St., Manchester, N. H. 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS “ Solid-Bak” seamless 

'» heel. Noirritation. Heavy 

Linen $1.75, Linen $1.45. Heavy Silk $3.00, Silk $2.45. 
bdominal Supporters. Six Styles. Linen $2.00 to $4.50. Silk 
$3.00 to $6.00. Fit and quality guaranteec Illus. 
cata. free. FRANK W. GORSE CO., Mfrs., Highlandville, Mass. 


ELCH GRAPE © 


ee SEV) JUICE 


A Physician Says: 3 


“In no other form can the human > 
Organism absorb so large a quantity 
of blood-purifying materials,’ 

















The — fruit acids andthe > 
mM sugar of the full-ri rape are ¢ 
m~ found unchanged Fin” Welch's ; 
Grape Juice. 

Drink it for its delicious, 
health-giving qualities. Welch's 
is pure. 

It is easy to get the best if you 


ask your druggist or grocer for 
WELCH’S. 3-02. bottle by mail 





Is 10 cts. Booklet with recipes free. 
WELCH GRAPE JUICE 00., Westfield, N.Y. 


Our Latest. 


E call especial attention to 
the richness of the effect of 
our new SWELL FRONT, 1903 
Model. It appeals to the most 
refined. The durability of the 


Machine also is unquestioned. 
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A Birthday Cift. 


The New Companion Sewing Machine, 
which was a birthday present to my wife, 
is a perpetual source of —— to her. 
Indeed, it is a surprise that so perfect a 
piece of mechanism can be sold for so little 
money.— 8. W. Smith, Denison, ‘Texas. 


A Dressmaker’s Report. 


Last September I ordered a New Com- 
vanion Sewing Machine for my mother. 
She says: ‘‘l am perfectly satistied with 
the machine, and consider it just as good 
as any of the higher-priced machines.’’ 
She is a dressmaker and has had much 
experience with machines.— Mrs. : 
Hope, Roseville, Llinois. 


Made No Mistake. 


The New Companion Sewing Machine 
is a beautiful machine, and is especially 
to be commended for its simplicity. It 
does beautiful work, is easily understood, 
and runs lightly. In fact, there is no 
more desirable machine in the market. 
My wife feels that we made no mistake 
in buying the New Companion.— Rev. 
Andrew Thomeon Wolff, York, Nebraska. 
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A Genuine Surprise. 


-~ 
+ 


We received the New Companion Sewing 
Machine last week. It is a genuine sur- 
prise. It far exceeds in appearance what 
we expected, and the work done by it has 
been of the highest order. I have never 
seen a piece of machinery that would do 
the work that it does and use fewer parts. 
To say that we are pleased with it is 
expressing it very mildly. —D. J. Schaefer, 
Dresden, Ohio. 


— 
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A Delighted Dressmaker. 


I am delighted with the New Companion 
Sewing Machine. It does excellent work 
and is all that could be desired. Having 
been a dressmaker for several years, I feel 
I am competent to say that the New Com- 
yanion is equal in finish, work and dura- 
bility to any $45 machine I ever used, 
— Carrie R. French, Omaha, Nebraska. 














Readers of The Companion 
can secure this superb Sewing 
Machine at practically whole- 
sale price. If you would know 
more about our proposition send 
for a Descriptive Booklet. It is 
FREE for the asking. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, : 
Boston, Mass. * 
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CONTINUOUS 


BUBBLE BLOWER. 





Just Out. 10c. 


The greatest Bubble 
Blower everinyented. 
It requires nodipping, 
one filling producing 
from 1000 to 1500 Bub- 
bles. From ten to fifty 
Bubbles can be in the 

air at one time. Can 
he carried inthe pock- 
et and always ready 
for use, giving a nev- 
er-ending source of 
innocent and health- 
ful amusement. Fills 
like a fountain pen. 


10c. 





7 aes Blower is a 
Enjoyed» ey pe Girl 





Will _be mailed to 
any address upon re- 
pt of 10 cts. in coin 
or postage-stam ps. 
Address, 


CONTINUOUS BU BUBBLE BLOWER CO COMPANY, 











DENTACL RA 


TOOTH-PASTI 





CLEANS THE TEETH 
perfectly; neutralizes 
acid secretions, and by 
its germicidal action pre- 
serves the teeth. In col- 
lapsible tubes. 25 cents 
at all druggists; com- 
mended by 3000 dentists. 


DENTACURA CO.,, 
Newark, 











“What Ails the Stove?” 


Well, so many things come to ail a stove 
that we’ve had to write a book about it, de- 
scribing stove troubles, their cause and cure. 
Nine-tenths of all stove troubles are due to 
a defective fire-box lining. 

Does your stove get * cranky ” and disap- 
point you? Do you know why? Send a 
postal for this book, ‘What Alils the 
Stove,’’ and find out. A simple story quick- 
ly told and sent Free. 








Don't neglect the Stove-Lining; the life of 
the Stove depends upon it. 









N. J. asia 











BRIDGEPORT CRUCIBLE CO., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








have ‘‘ Dracon ”’ 


\ PUBLIC /; 
\ EDIFICE/ 


FOR 
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The Question of Foundations 


Is a question of Cement, and is of greatest importance in building a 
public structure or private dwelling, a railroad or a cellar, a bridge or a 
sidewalk. Every man ought to know about “DRAGON” Portland Cement, 
which has been so extensively used in some of the best-known structures 
in this country. The foundations of the new Custom House in New 
York, the new East River Bridge, the New York Stock Exchange and 
the Chamber of Commerce are laid in ‘‘ Dracon”’ 
besides many other notable structures. 
splendid strength and solidity. When you want to “‘ know it is right ”’ 
Brand Cement specified. 


Brand Cement, 
It has a remarkable record of 


Our “Improved Shield” Cement has been used by builders and 


engineers for years in work which does not require Portland Cement, 
and where Rosendale Cement will not satisfy. 


If you are building, remodeling either home, walks or sidewalks, 


write for full information about these famous brands. 


THE LAWRENCE CEMENT COMPANY, 


Ernest R. Ackerman, President. 


1 Broadway, NEW YORK, and 15th and Market Streets, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Makers and Shippers of OVER 21,000,000 BARRELS of Natural 


and Portland Cement. 
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BRAND 
PORTLAND 
CEMENT 










































IS BABY FRETFUL ? 


Fretfulness is one of the surest results of 
indigestion, lack of nourishment, etc. Im- 
proper feeding. It’s time to try 


Ridge’s Food 


It is the nearest possible substitute for 
(healthy) mother’s milk, and so supplies in 
proper proportions every element that 
baby’s rapidly developing system requires. 
Being a perfect food, there is Po 
digestion. The result is a well baby. 


Sold Everywhere. Send for Booklet, 
Testimonials and FREE Sample: 


WOOLRICH & COMPANY, Palmer, Mass. 











THEBRAIN WORKERS 


HORSFORD’S 
ACID PHOSPHATE 


Brings about a good appetite, 
perfect digestion and a clear 
brain. Offsets the effects of 
summer heat and weariness. 

our druggist can’t supply you we will send 


mm. bottle, prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents. 
Rumrorp CHemicat Works, Providence, R. I. 





















Bunions and Warts. Soeasy to a 











ppl ; sticks fast , 

does not spread likea A. salve. Sold by respons 

=. S Tyothad or by mail on receipt of price. 
nt’ s 


thache Gum stops toothache instantly ; 
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gists—or we Tail it. 
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> The “DANDY” 


i Piazza Windmill and 
Weather Vane. 


>) 


T= Harvard is a prac- 
tical Camera for ama- 
teurs. The lens is of the 
best quality of French 


P OMETHING new and novel. Suitable for the glass. The Camera is 
P piazza at the mountains, seashore or home. of metal, japanned and 
P It’s a thing of life— something that does some- striped, and takes a pic- 
Yh thing and shows which way the wind blows. ture 2% x 4 inches in size. 
4 Stands 18 inches high, has an 8-inch wind Each Camera is furnished 
- wheel and a metal weather vane. Made strong with two Dry Plate Car- 
4 and durable. riers. Photography offers 
ra ; pleasure and recreation 
: Given only to Companion subscribers the year round. It canbe 
7 for one new subscription. Price $1.00. followed in summer and 
24 Sent by express, charges in either case winter, in country and 
7" + paid by receiver. Shipping weight 2 lbs. city alike. The photog- 


; AKEKAADS 


Collection of Mineral Gems. 


Coed 





se HERE are 30 
eet « 
pecimens in 
oy ‘ this Collection. 
4 ~ 
, Some of the 
4 more valuable 





are Garnet, Tur- 


ms 





quoise, Moon- 
stone, Garnet 
Carbuncle, Cor- 


yw 











nelian, Cameo, Ls 
Carbuncle Tig- ’ 
er-eye, Intaglio, 

Black Onyx, 
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Bloodstone, Moss Agate, Sardonyx, Tiger-eye, Assorted Agatesand Coral. 
Three complete Collections given only to Companion 


subscribers for one new subscriber, postage and packing 
included. Price 25 cents each, postage paid. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


rapher has always some- 
thing to show that will 


life. 
“Velox ’’ Paper. 
ficial light. 


Dry Plates, % dozen 














U 


and packing included. 
for Camera 10 cents extra. 


KKAAKAES : 


Developing and Printing Outfit. |< 


We can furnish a Developing and Printing Outfit for the Harvard 
Camera, including complete Instruction Book, as follows: 
veloping Tray, Printing Frame, Glass Graduate, 44 dozen Hammer 
Sensitized Paper, % dozen Card 
Mounts, Nepera Developer and Acid Fixer for Negatives and Paper 
and Pamphlet, ‘‘How to Make Pictures.”’ 
any address for 75 cents, post-paid. 


Price 75 cents, post-paid. Finder 4 


** Velox ’’ 


: ieee cae 1 





remind him of happy days, and be a source of pleasure to him in after 
The Outfit contains the celebrated Hammer Dry Plates and 
‘‘Velox’’ prints can be obtained at night by arti- 
The process is simple and the results are highly artistic. 


The Harvard Camera and two Dry Plate Carriers, without 


Developing or Printing Outfit, given only to Companion sub- 
scribers for one new subscription and 25 cents extra, postage q + 


201 Columbus Ave., BOSTON, 
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Fiber De- 


The full Outfit sent to ye 


MASS. , 
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